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Tae Unirep Srares Post Orrice; its Present ConpiTIon AND 
Future Prospects. 


Tue Jast number of the Banxers’ Macazine contained a statistical 
view of the postal systems of some fifty different nations, together with a 
historical sketch of the Post Office in the German Principalities, France, 
Great Britain and the United States. From the official figures given 
in that article, we see, that while the correspondence by mail and the 
postal revenue actually decreased during twenty years of high postage 
in Great Britain—ending with 1835—the revenue and correspondence 
both, from the date of low and uniform postage, in 1840, has greatly 
increased—the latter six hundred per cent. The vast economy in the 
management of the Post Office in that country is seen in the fact, that 
while the correspondence increased from 75 millions of letters in 1840, 
to 478 millions in 1856—at least six-fold—the expense was but little 
more than doubled. Had it been deemed necessary, but few figures 
would have been required to show clearly—what was demonstrated 
by Mr. Rowland Hill—that the slight diminution in the net revenue 
of the Post Office in Great Britain, consequent to the great reduc- 
tion of postage in 1840, was far more than made up to the national 
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treasury, during each and every year thereafter, in other branches of 
national income, and all from the direct and sole cause of the activity 
and prosperity of all business interests, engendered by a reduction in 
the rates of postage. We believe, and are confident that it is suscepti- 
ble of a clear demonstration, that the principal reasons why our Post 
Office has not kept pace with the advancing spirit of the age, and been 
made as efficient as the post in several other countries, are the following : 
In the first place, several popular fallacies have been engendered and 
kept up by official Post Office reports. Again, the official heads of this 
important department, for the last fifteen years, have almost invariably 
thrown their official and personal influence against all the great im- 
provements urgently demanded by the people; and in carrying out this 
opposition, several of these officers have exhibited an unwarrantable 
interference with the legislation of the country. All of the principal 
improvements have been accomplished, not through their aid, but in 
the face of their opposition. The annual reports of the Postmaster 
General, since 1852, have declared and attempted to prove that the 
legitimate revenue of the Post Office has been less than its legitimate ex- 
penditures, while the contrary has been the fact, as must be evident 
when we have a complete view of the premises. The true state of the 
case is—and this is the important matter that has been overlooked—the 
Post Office has performed a large amount of labor, and consequently been 
put to great expense, without any clear record or any adequate return. 

The payment for and on account of letters and documents transported 
and delivered by the Post Office for the government—the sum of 
$700,000—is entirely inadequate to the service performed. To show 
the amount of “franked” matter sent from Washington alone, the fol- 
lowing items were given in an official statement from the Postmaster of 
Washington City to the Post Office Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, as the amount of that description of mail matter for one 
month—January, 1854. 


Free Mail Matter from Washington for one Month. 
Weight. Postage. 
Letters from members of Congress,.... lbs, 3,446 $4,664 
Documents do. do. 693,508 110,961 


Letters from Departments, 7,065 6,782 
Newspapers, (numbering 1,110,020,)... 111,002 11,100 


Total for one month, (pre-paid rates,) 815,021 $133,507 
For twelve months, do. do. 9,780,242 1,602,087 
Postage for twelve months, if not pre-paid, 8,158,890 


The newspapers were not counted, but weighed; and as the news- 
papers of the country average about one and a half ounces each, these 
have been considered as averaging ten papers toa pound. The post- 
master expressed it as his opinion, that the free matter during that 
month, of which he gave the results, was less than the average quan- 
tity. The amount given would make about 5,000 tons of “free” matter 
in a year, from the Post Office at the city of Washington alone ; or an 
average for each week-day of fifteen tons. Looking at this $1,602,087 
due by government at pre-paid rates, for the postage on free matter, 
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outward only, from the city of Washington alone, in a year, it would 
be a very moderate estimate that should put the postage of the govern- 
ment at the rate the citizen pays, at $2,500,000 annually. If we look at 
the revenue and expenses of the Post Office for ten years, and see what 
appropriations were made for the free matter transported for govern- 
ment, we shall see whether the Post Office actually supported itself 
or not. 


Appropriations 
Postal Revenue from Appropriations 
Date. Enpenses. Postages. that were made. Prec Py 


LEE sos 00s eos $3,971,275 $3,708,999 $309,448 $2,500,000 
4,326,850 4,161,078 cece 2,500,000 

4,479,049 4,505,176 200,000 2,500,000 

5,212,953 5,352,971 200,000 2,500,000 

6,024,566 6,351,978 375,889 2,500,000 

7,108,459 5,082,537 1,741,445 2,500,000 

7,982,757 5,240,724 700,000 2,500,000 

8,577,424 5,983,537 700,000 2,500,000 

10,044,996 6,711,830 700,000 2,500,000 

10,407,868 6,920,822 700,000 2,500,000 


pecesscce $68,186,197 $54,014,652 $5,626,782 $25,000,000 


That the Post Office did not support itself from the postage paid by 
citizens during the last ten years, and also support the burden of all 
the “franked” matter thrown on it by government, is evident from the 
above figures. The “ official” statement is, that the entire postal reve- 
nue for ten years was $59,641,434, and the expenditures $68,136,197 ; 
therefore, there was a “ deficiency,” showing that the Post Office did 
not support itself by $8,494,763. But the reality is this. At the rates 
of postage now levied, the cost of transporting and delivering the letters 
and documents for the citizens and the government, for ten years, was 
as follows : 

Postage due and paid by citizens for ten years,...... $54,014,652 
Postage due (but not all paid) by government, 25,000,000 


Total, eonee $79,014,652 
Expenses of the Post Office for ten years,...... eeeee 68,186,197 


Post Office earnings exceeded the expenses by. $10,878,455 


It is clearly evident that any attempt to show whether our Post 
Office supports itself under the present laws, regulations, rates of post- 
age and management, must begin by showing what are its legitimate 
expenses and what its legitimate income. The theory and practice 
of our law-makers is in strong contrast to the action of the members of 
the British Parliament in 1839 and 1840, at the time of the agitation 
and adoption of the penny postage. They at once abolished and re- 
nounced the franking privilege, on the principle that officers of the 
government could as well afford to pay their own postage as private 
citizens ; that they were in that case put to far less trouble to frank 
and send documents for others, and that all postage necessary for car- 
rying on the business of the government should be charged to the treas- 
ury, like all other national or government expenses. In reality, we do 
not know the amount of expenses and burdens that fall on the Post 
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Office, and yet the head of that Department has taken upon himself to 
say, that its income is not sufficient for its legitimate support. If a 
merchant or man of business were to know the precise amount of in- 
come that he actually received, while he was ignorant of a Jarge portion 
of his expenditures, would he, or could he, conduct and manage his 
affairs with prudence, judgment and economy? It is a parallel case 
with our Post Office, burdened as it is annually with five thousand tons 
of franked matter. 

The history of our Post Office for the last sixteen years discloses the 
following facts: Letter postage has been reduced from a scale of 
five rates, running from 6 to 25 cents, and averaging, perhaps, thirteen 
or fourteen cents a letter; first (in 1845) to five and ten, and next (in 
1851) to three, five and six cents, and lastly, in 1855, to three and ten 
cents; and yet there has been no sensible diminution of the postal re- 
ceipts, taking one year with another. Taking the yearly increase of 
the postal revenue for a number of years before the first reduction as a 
criterion, the receipts of the Post Office in 1855 and 1856 were as large, 
if not larger than they would have been under the old rates. And yet 
the postage on each separate letter averages less than one-third the 
charge previous to 1845. By the side of that fact it may be stated here 
that in the postal history of all nations, there is no instance on record 
where a reduction of postage, however great, has been followed by any 
permanent reduction of the postal revenue. Jn public as in private 
affairs, the inhabitants of a country extend their patronage just in pro- 
portion to the business and economical facilities afforded them. 

After the successful introduction of penny postage into Great Britain, 
in 1840, the citizens of the United States commenced holding public 
meetings and petitioning Congress for a reduction of rates, and 
other postal improvements. The pressure and agitation were kept up 
from 1841 to 1845, and during that period, the Postmaster General— 
the Hon. Charles A. Wickliffe—used every exertion, and brought every 
influence, official and personal, to defeat the measure. With all this 
uncalled-for interference with the wishes of the people and the legisla- 
tion of the country, by an executive officer, the bill reducing postage to 
the two rates of five and ten cents was passed, and went into operation 
in 1845. The incumbent of this office from 1853 to 1857—James 
Campbell—made every possible effort, not only to defeat the wishes of 
the people in having the rates of postage reduced and made uniform, 
but to raise the then existing pre-paid rate of letter postage from three 
to five cents, and to double all the rates on printed matter. These 
measures were introduced in a bill, at the solicitation of the Postmaster 
General, by the Chairman of the House Committee, and at once defeated, 
receiving only the small minority of thirty-six votes. 

The efforts made by the Postmaster General to raise the rates were 
successful in increasing the postage from six to ten cents on all letters 
that are transported over 3,000 miles. This is the first instance on 
record, at least in this country, where an executive officer, whose duty 
it is to administer the laws as he finds them, has gone out of his way 
to increase the burdens and raise the charges of the people in con- 
ducting their necessary correspondence—and may it be the last ! 


\ 
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It may be uncharitable to hint, that our statesmen have heretofore 
paid so little attention to the postal subject as to be unacquainted with 
its details, though it is unquestionably true that this branch of govern- 
ment has not received the attention that its importance demands. In 
examining the postal subject we cannot arrive at correct results by any 
system of generalization, or by wholesale comparisons. It is a question 
of detail, of calculation and of fact, in which certain cardinal principles 
cannot be ignored or lost sight of. It is true that the people of Great 
Britain write many more letters than the people of the United States; 
and it is equally true that this is in consequence of receiving a far 
greater amount of postal accommodation fur the money they pay. It 
is eminently true that the large and profitable amount of correspondence 
passing through the British Post Office is the direct result of low and 
uniform postage, combined with the great facilities for collecting, dis- 
tributing and delivering letters and other mail matter in cities and large 
towns. While we have populous cities with varied interests that require 
an immense local correspondence, our postal affairs are conducted in the 
same manner that they were in the first years of the Republic. Except 
by the labors of private parties, who are allowed to deliver letters from 
the Post Office, and levy a tax for the service, or to set up private Post 
Offices of their own, for the collection and distribution of mail matter, 
we have hardly an improvement or facility for distributing letters in 
cities to-day that did not exist seventy years ago. People who write 
letters may carry or send them to the Post Office, and those to whom they 
are addressed have the privilege of calling for the same and taking them 
out. Except through and by the labors of the private postman and 
carriers, we, as a people, seem not to be aware that the greatest want 
and the most profitable field for postal facilities is in and about our large 
cities and towns. In the country the distance between Post Offices may 
be reckoned by miles, but in large cities the legitimate wants of the 
people are not met except by having deliveries many times a day, and 
places for obtaining stamps and mailing letters at every one or two 
hundred yards. The relative postal wants of the residents of different 
city and country districts, and the extent to which those wants are met, 
in this country and in Great Britain, may be seen by the figures repre- 
senting the average number of letters written by each person in a year, 
in the various localities. The figures relating to the annual correspond- 
ence in this country are in whole numbers and decimals. 


CORRESPONDENCE IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Letters 
Different Localities. per person, 
annually, 


Country districts at the South,......csecccccceccccescecccesseecesees 
Country districts at the North,.......sssccsccseceeseess iota 
Country districts throughout the Union,....... oe cccccscces cccccccccce 
All of the Southern States, .......... 

All of the Northern States,.......... Jvescevesedesen ocvcvceccs 
Throughout the United States,........ 

City of New Orleans,....... 

City of Cincinnati,........... 

City of New York,..........-. o00 

City of Boston, ......cccccccccccerccccece oe ceccceccccesccccors 
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These figures are not supposed to be exact, but they are a very near 
approximation to the precise number, arrived at by a close calculation, 
based on the relative population and postal income. The following 
statement exhibits the annual correspondence per person—in whole 
numbers—in different localities in Great Britain : 


CORRESPONDENCE IN GREAT BRITAIN, 


Letters 
Different Localities. per person, 
annually. 


Country districts of the Kingdom,...........++- Sdsctevisecs occcvccee se 
Throughout the Kingdom,........ cocccces Ovieselects eesdes 

ES SEES OOP MOTT ER RE Far OE orovccccsccccce 
AVATARS Uh, CHEB, . oc cccncoccccdcccccccessic eseeses 

In London,........ PE AO OT dining dees mane enn 
PN ba scl coehcansccbsekacadecescoyaccsaneedecaente 


These results are very different from what we see in this country. 
They all go to establish one clear, indisputable fact. They prove, beyond 
question, that the people of cities write from five to twenty times as 
many letters as the residents of country districts. And as we know 
that a very large portion of the inhabitants of cities and towns are 
minors, paupers, vagrants and ignorant persons, it is clear that the adult 
male business population have occasion to write from a hundred toa 
thousand letters each, per annum. We know from the habits and wants 
of the population in rural districts that the adult persons who are en- 
gaged in agricultural and mechanical pursuits do not usually carry on 
one-fortieth part as much correspondence as the mercantile classes in 
cities. Bearing these facts in mind, and remembering that there are 
from six to twelve deliveries a day in all parts of London, with over five 
hundred receiving houses and letter pillars where letters can be mailed 
—averaging one for every second block or square throughout the city— 
bearing these facts in mind, we need not be surprised at the widely dif- 
ferent results in that country and this, as conveyed in the following au- 
thentic figures : 


ANNUAL NUMBER OF LETTERS IN DIFFERENT LOCALITIES, 


London London Total Total Total 
Local Mail London in the in Great 
Letters. Letters. ~ Letters. United States. Britain. 
1847,.... 34,680,817 48,757,540 78,888,857 47,585,757 322,146,248 
1848,.... 33,672,747 45,991,153 79,663,900 52,364,819 328,830,184 
1849,.... 83,960,398 45,845,683 79,806,081 60,159,862 337,392,199 
1850,.... 38,887,844 44,856,170 83,744,014 69,426,452 347,069,071 
1851,.... 40,585,952 47,819,499 88,405,451 83,252,735 360,647,187 
1852,.... 40,403,207 51,171,428 91,574,680 95,790,524 379,501,499 
1858,.... 42,816,314 64,402,023 97,218,337 102,139,148 410,817,489 
1854,.... 46,191,569 57,186,159 103,377,728 119,634,418 443,649,301 
1855,.... 45,844,963 59,647,549 105,492,512 126,728,425 456,216,176 
1856,.... 47,894,708 64,961,821 112,856,029 131,450,409 478,393,808 


Date. 


Total,.. 404,885,519 515,638,520 920,527,089 888,527,549 3,864,670,152 


We see by the above, that the people of London alone (less than 
two and a half millions) have written and sent through the post more 
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letters, in the last ten years, than all the people in the United States, 
while the population of Great Britain—about the same as in the United 
States—have written almost five times as many as the people of this 
country. We must seek for a solution of this in the far greater postal 
facilities in the United Kingdom, particularly in cities, than in this 
country. See the gigantic results of a good local post in London. 
There are almost one-half as many letters written and mailed in London, 
for distribution in the city—(local letters, see first column in the preceding 
table)—as are written in a year by all the people in America! Could 
we get at the results of our local distribution of letters, we should find 
that the number of letters written in our cities, and distributed by the 
government post in the place where written—“ drop letters,” as we very 
appropriately call them—we should find that they were only about one- 
fortieth or one-fiftieth part as many as in the cities of Great Britain. 
In other words, the active business population of our cities write about 
as many letters to go through the mails to a distance, as the same popu- 
lation do of that class of letters in cities in England ; but of local letters, 
for distribution in the city where they are written, only about one-fortieth 
part as many. 

It is just as easy to show that the local correspondence of cities is as 
much more profitable to the Post Office than correspondence that is 
conveyed hundreds of miles, as it is to demonstrate that the correspond- 
ence of cities is of more importance and of greater amount than the 
correspondence of rural districts. The whole secret of accommodating 
the people with a good crry post, and making it profitable at the same 
time, consists in having our means adapted to our wants. The mails 
are sent over the routes between New York and Boston three times a 
day, twice aday from New York to Washington, once a day from 
Charleston to New Orleans, once a week between some smal] country 
villages, once a fortnight from New York to San Francisco, and once a 
month from Missouri to Great Salt Lake City. By the very same rule, 
and for the same reasons, there should be a local distribution of letters 
in large cities like New York, Boston and Philadelphia, from six to 
twelve timesa day. The great bugbear that frightens our law-makers 
and administrative officers, is the so-called “free letter delivery” in 
towns and cities, The very term “free letter delivery,” as applied to 
the local distribution of letters in English cities—as we stated in our last 
article—is a misnomer. It does not exist, nor is it asked for in this 
country. The local distribution of letters in the cities and towns of 
Great Britain amounts to just this: One uniform rate of postage is fixed 
on all single letters—local and otherwise—without regard to distance, 
and this postage—one penny sterling—pays for transporting the letter 
to the end of the route; and this, in cities and towns, means to the door 
of the person addressed. It unquestionably costs a shade less to circu- 
late and deliver letters in a city—those that are mailed there for delivery — 
than it does to transport them hundreds of miles, and then deliver them. 
The actual result is this: the large number of local letters in cities, at 
the postage of one penny for each, pays.all the expense of collection and 
delivery —wages of receivers, mail-men and letter carriers—while these 
persons collect and deliver all letters that are to go and that come ‘rom out 
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of town, without any extra charge, and then the profit on these local 
letters alone—admitting that the letters from a distance are delivered 
“free”—is very large. The following table, made up from the official 
report of the year 1854, needs no explanation : 


Loca CoRRESPONDENCE IN CERTAIN Cities In Great BrITAIN, WITH 
THE Expense OF CoLLECTION AND DELIVERY. 


Local Gross Wages of 

Circulation Revenue Letter Car- Net Profit 

or Drop Es Local riers and on Local 
Letters. reulation. Receivers, Circulation. 
57,186,159 46,191,569 $1,385,747 $761,510 $824,037 
Live ks cease 9,145,802 7,390,042 221,701 27,085 194,666 
Manchester,...... 10,088,556 8,149,560 244,487 38,225 206,262 
Dublin,........... 6,592,884 5,329,134 159,874 38,940 120,934 
Edinburgh,....... 4,208,094 3,401,670 102,050 20,060 81,990 
Bristol,. ....0¢ «-. 4,384,416 3,543,816 106,314 15,855 90,459 


—-_— Ss — ————_ —— —— 


Total,........+. 91,605,861 ‘74,005,791 $2,220,173 $701,825 $1,518,348 


The total number of letter receivers and letter carriers in the United 
Kingdom, in 1854, with the gross amount of their salaries, was as follows : 


Number. Salaries. 
Letter receivers in the Kingdom,......... nha wala 4,280 $236,742 
Letter carriers in cities and towns,.......eecceccecseees 4,395 804,575 
Letter carriers in rural districts,......... 4,326 601,420 


Total, carriers and receivers,.....se+..ee++++ 18,000 $1,642,677 


Looking at the results in the two tables given above, we find that the 
money received for postage on the local letters, in six cities only, 
amounted toa larger sum than the entire cost of letter carriers and 
letter receivers throughout the united Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland! And we may mention, in this connection, that the rural letter 
carriers penetrate all the country districts of Great Britain, the carriers 
in their walks going from three to six miles from every village Post 
Office, at least once a day. Really, the “free letter delivery” of Great 
Britain is a most expensive (i. ¢., profitable) piece of machinery ! 

The gigantic results shown in the English Post Office are due to three 
or four simple principles. There is one uniform rate of postage on all 
single letters—those weighing not to exceed half an ounce—and this 
same rate also pays the postage on all parcels of printed matter—done 
up in packages open at the ends—so that with one kind of stamp the 
citizen pre-pays more than nineteen-twentieths of all the packages he 

uts in the Post Office. There is in every city and village a letter de- 
rere by carriers, from two to twelve times a day, with convenient places 
at every one or two hundred yards, for posting letters and parcels, There 
is a system of remitting money by mail, through money orders or drafts, 
for small sums, between all the principal Post Offices; and the money 
order business, like the uniform postage, is based on so simple and 
economical a system, and is carried on with such satisfactory results, 
that there is combined the greatest convenience and smallest cost to the 
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citizen, and the largest economy of management to the Post Office 
officials. 

It is useless to say that the business of collecting and distributing 
letters in a city in Europe is any different process, and involves any 
different principles, from that of distributing letters here; for it is not 
true. And certainly, so far as correspondence is concerned, our social 
and commercial wants are like those of the residents of London, Man- 
chester, Paris and Berlin, Could we get at the amount of letter dis- 
tribution done by private parties in our large cities, it would be found 
that there is a far greater correspondence carried on outside of, than 
through the post. And yet there is no regularity, uniformity, safety or 
system, and with all the multifarious appliances, we are wretchedly served, 
as every one knows. Philadelphia has reported through the govern- 
ment Post Office a less correspondence—or at least a smaller postal 
revenue—in proportion to population, than any other large city in 
America. There a private individual carries on a very profitable and 
extensive system of city letter distribution. A few weeks since the 
pee of that city gave full details of a large number of letters being 
ound in an old house where they had been secreted for years, by one 
of this private postman’s letter carriers, after he had stolen the postage 
money or stamps. In New York a large operator in the private postal 
line is a notorious drunkard, and a few years since the proprietor of one 
of these private Post Offices in Broadway was arrested for secreting, 
suppressing or stealing several thousand circulars handed him for dis- 
tribution by one party. His depredations did not make him liable to 
the penalties awarded for robbing the mail. The fact is, and it cannot 
be disguised, that our Post Office, being an exclusive government function, 
for long distances, and allowing private parties to carry it on for short 
distances—in cities—is all a farce. We either want an efficient uni- 
form government Post Office over the entire country, or it should be 
abolished altogether, or thrown open to private parties. Look at the 
financial folly of its entire operation. We make the Post Office per- 
form nearly three million dollars worth of labor for the government, and 
appropriate for the same, out of the treasury, less than a quarter of that 
sum, and then the government allows private parties to step in and set 
up a post in the very localities where a good postal establishment is 
most needed, and where it can be made the most profitable. We seem 
not to know that the candle is burning at both ends, and we wonder 
that it is consumed. With any thing like a critical examination of our 
postal establishment, and to a person of any sagacity, it is clearly evi- 
dent that in the localities where a post is most needed—large cities— 
and where it would pay the best, there our post is most notoriously in- 
efficient. The postal establishment labors under the following promi- 
nent disadvantages : 

First—It performs a large amount of service for the government 
without adequate compensation. 

Second.—There is not a uniform rate of postage, and the labor and 
expense of conducting the postal business is thereby greatly increased. 

Third.—The correspondence of the country has never been stimulated 
and increased by low and uniform postage and the best postal facilities. 
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Fourth—Our local correspondence, in cities—the most profitable 
business of the postal establishment, when on a correct basis—labors 
under every disadvantage, being the cause, and justly, of constant com- 
plaint on the part of the citizens. 

Fifth.—In all the large cities, in consequence of the irregularity, 
uncertainty and inconveniences of the National Post Office, private posts 
carry off a large share of the business. 

If the above premises are correct, the remedies are neither hard to find 
or difficult to carry out. Find the amount of matter thatis sent “free” by 
government departments, officers and members of Congress, and have a 
sum paid or appropriated from some quarter sufficient to meet it. Then 
make one rate of postage, so low that it will not be exorbitant for single 
letters and the smallest packages for the shortest distances, and let this rate 
pay as many descriptions and sizes of written and printed packets as pos- 
sible. Abolish all private posts in cities, and make a government post that 
is adequate to the wants of the citizens. It may be safely promised that 
a convenient, reliable, economical, punctual and rapid distribution of 
letters in our cities will meet with all that encouragement and that ex- 
tensive use that attends a good post in European cities. Send all letters 
and printed packages—perhaps up to a certain amount, say four or 
eight postages in one parcel, as is done in Great Britain—whether they 
are pre-paid or not, and if not pre-paid, charge double postage. Make 
a money-order system for remitting money in sums not exceeding twenty 
or twenty-five dollars ; at first between all the larger offices, extending 
it as it becomes known and understood. Return all “dead” and refused 
letters to the writers, and enforce the payment of such postages as have 
not been pre-paid. 

The question of the most profitable rate or rates of postage may be 
discussed and examined for years, and we are forced to one conclusion ; 
and that is, that there is no convenient, economical or just system 
without unirormity. The truth is, several of our rates of postage are 
too low, not allowing a fair compensation, and others are too high. 
Our rate of one cent for drop letters or local letters, one cent for 

rinted circulars, and one cent for transient newspapers, are all too low. 

hey are not compensating; and if raised to two cents, the charge 
would not be considered high, provided all letters of half an ounce 
weight, and printed packages up to four ounces, could be sent any 
and every distance for the same sum. Let us imagine a two cent 
rate of postage, with a two cent postage stamp, and a total abo- 
lition of all of the one cent rates and stamps, and the three cent 
rates and stamps. This is what we propose to do, and pay with 
the two cent stamp. It should be the minimum; nothing—we are 
not here speaking of newspapers or periodicals paid quarterly or by 
the year—that is, no letter or transient package should be mailed or 
sent the shortest distance for less than this sum. We would pay with 
this two cent stamp our city or drop Jetters—and that should include 
delivery by a carrier, as carriers should work for salaries, and deliver 
every thing in cities without extra charge—our letters for all distances 
in the United States, all circulars, and all packages of printed matter, 
up to four ounces in weight, that are done up open at the ends. Is it 
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not reasonable to suppose that there would be a sufficient increase in 
letters for city circulation, and to go to a distance, along with the in- 
crease of price of postage on drop letters, on printed circulars, and on 
transient newspapers, to make up for the loss on the three cent letters, 
and the few letters that now pay ten cents? And we must bear in 
mind that one of the greatest arguments for a uniform rate of postage 
is the simplicity, economy and cheapness that it effects in carrying on 
the postal business. Twice the number of workers, with a change to a 
uniform rate, will suffice for an increase of letters six-fold. We gave 
the exact official figures in our last number, (page 345, Nov. No.,) 
showing that the mere handling, sorting, distribution and delivery of 
letters (all expenses except transportation) in Great Britain, amounted to 
thirty dollars for each thousand letters, when there were several rates ; 
and but seven dollars—less than one-fourth what it cost formerly—with 
a uniform postage. Unirormity of postage is the sheet anchor of the 
British, as it is of every other postal system where it has been tried. 

Now, let us ask, if we are to have a uniform rate, if that rate can be 
made as high as three cents, with any chance of success? It could not 
and would not do for local city letters, for circulars or transient news- 
papers. One great and prominent reason why the citizen should be 
made to pay—and would pay willingly—two cents for a city letter, two 
cents for a circular, and two cents for a transient paper, is because he 
could have his letter transported any distance in the country for that 
money, and because it would be part of a system of uniformity, that 
would conduce so much to the simplicity and economy of labor within 
the Post Offices, and so largely to the convenience of the people in 
mailing their documents. 

Suppose we look for a moment ata plan for two rates. Suppose 
city (or local) letters were two cents, and letters for a distance three or 
four cents. What avast amount of labor and inconvenience in the 
work of rating and sorting in the Post Office, and how perplexing to 
the citizen! To the writer of these pages it appears perfectly certain, 
that the uniform rate of two cents on all the matter mentioned above 
would furnish, within one year, as large an income to the Post Office as 
there is now; and all the convenience and economy of money and 
labor, to citizens and postal officers, would be clear gain. If the citizens 
paid as much money, in the gross, as formerly, they would get more for 
their money. 

Let any one figure it up, and if he comes to a different conclusion, we 
will ask him where the right or justice exists in government to lay a 
special tax on the correspondence in cities, towns and thickly-settled 
States, in order to obtain money to defray the expenses of transporting 
the mails into the wilderness and to the thinly-settled frontier. The 
number of letters, the postal revenue and the expenses, in each State, 
will be seen in the following table. There are, also, coliimns represent- 
ing the revenue and the number of letters for each thousand persons in 
each State, a column showing the proportion of expenses that is taken 
up in receipts, and a column showing the amount of postal revenue that 
would come from each State, in all, if government paid postage at the rate 
the citizen pays—being $2,500,000 a year for the “ franked” matter. 
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Postat Sratistics oF THE DirreRent Srares. 


Letter. 


33. 
State. HE 8 


Massachusetts, $557,659 $492 11,862,071 $385,989 

Connecticut,... 190,924 476 8,889,997 175,181 

New York,.... 1,436,100 411 29,259,948 1,087,316 

California,..... 265,019 791 2,769,354 268,714 

Bhode Island,. 62,543 875 1,274,287 89,544 

117,415 350 ° 2,892,283 153,318 

100,000 308 2,037,459 99,943 

156,188 3807 8,182,164 282.887 

96,689 297 1,968,950 117,831 

149,676 271 3,049,586 170,369 

833,620 268 6,797,870 553,387 

152,710 245 8,111,408 170,745 

Pennsylvania,, 591,220 282 12,045,868 528,796 

451,707 204 9,208,348 670,995 

New dersey,.. 107,788 189 2,195,117 182,386 

Indiana,...... 171,410 149 8,492,409 803,972 

Pacific Ter’s,.. 14,046 342 146,812 S 88,175 
Other Ter’s,... 82,979 162 671,983 


Total, North,.. $4,987,588 309 98,850,374 $5,196,658 $6,880,377 
Dist. Colum.,. 43,781 891,000 88,161 60,826 


Maryland, 187,104 8,812,166 263,471 258,109 
Louisiana,.... 168,579 8,882,854 871,411 295,657 
Delaware,.... 19,648 400,320 19,477 27,108 
20,088 408,674 105,866 27,670 

Missouri,...... 141,765 2,888,406 287,373 195,565 
140,070 2,858,868 $26,406 198,226 

213,090 4,448,494 418,998 800,855 

68,005 1,885,574 251,588 93,812 

109,225 2,295,414 $24,868 150,675 

8.Carolina,... 91,808 1,870,449 2,649 270,487 126,642 
Kentucky, .... 121,08 9,471,601 2,974 294,499 167,843 
Mississippi... 74,444 1,516,765 2,257 248,708 102,702 
Arkansas,.... 27,882 110 567,066 2,240 284,177 88,894 
Tennessee,... 101,485 98 2,067,716 1,898 199,108 139,998 
N. Carolina,.. 71,887 78 1,464,668 1,589 206,063 287 99,168 


Total, South,. $1,556,303 144 381,709,085 2,985 $3,746,818 241 $2,146,919 
Grand total,... 6,587,622 244 181,450,409 4,875 8,971,182 186 9,087,622 


INO WOH 1 OD HW Om rmOHe Re tH P Cost 


nab bbs nb duvohécom? 


— 


QaQrPrortnQaowonh OR DO HO -F 


-— 
BRS eOeOocaR COOH KH RAD OM © © 


on 
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By distributing $2,500,000—the supposed cost of transporting the 
“franked” matter for government, instead of $700,000, the sum now 
paid—among the different States, in the proportions of their present 
— revenue, the revenue of each State would then be, as seen in the 
ast column but two. In the column of postal expenses, the complete 
amount of expenses is not quite all stated, but all is given that is set 
down under the head of each State, in the official Report of the De- 
partment. If the entire sum were given, it would not alter this com- 
parative statement, or much affect the general result. We see by this 
—the last column but one—that only 50 per cent. of the postal revenue 
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of Massachusetts is used in expenses for that State, 52 per cent. in New 
York, and so on with the old, the thickly-settled, and the com- 
mercial States, while in Texas, $268 is expended for every $100 re- 
ceived, and in Arkansas $610 to $100 of revenue. The sums here 
given as the expenses of each State are not supposed to be the exact 
amounts required for all the postal expenses within the State—as some- 
times a mail route runs through several States, and the expenses of 
mail transportation over it all falls on or is set down to the State where 
the route commences. But as these routes generally commence at the 
east or north, and run west or southwest, the largest show of expenses 
is made in the States farthest east. We do not claim as a literal fact 
that the entire expense of each letter mailed in the State of Massachu- 
setts—see last column of table—amounts, on the average, to one cent 
five mills, and those in Arkansas to just eighteen cents three mills; but 
it is a fact, that when the amount of correspondence, the postal revenue 
and the postal expenses of each and every State are all fairly considered, 
the proportion of money received in postage in each State is, to each 
letter mailed in that State, as here given. We know that letters start- 
ing in New York sometimes go to Arkansas, Texas, Florida or New 
Mexico, and we do not claim that the exact proportion of money due 
on each letter mailed in each State can be clearly adjusted, and should 
be charged to each citizen residing in the State. But—and here lies 
one great argument for a uxIFoRM and a Low rate of postage—we do 
know, by the preceding authentic figures, that the expense of transport- 
ing and distributing letters differs very widely in each State; and the 
general rule is, that the newer, the more sparsely-settled and the less 
commercial the State, the larger the proportion of expenses to receipts. 
To illustrate this in a very striking light, let us compare the postal ex- 
penses and receipts, and the amount of correspondence in the two 
States of New York and Massachusetts, with the amount in all of the 
Southern States and the region west of the Mississippi River. They 
stand as follows: 


Number Postal Postal 
Localities. prod Revenue. Eapenses 


New York and Massachusetts,........ ++ ++-40,622,014 $2,750,390 $1,423,805 
Southern States, and west of Mississippi 
MEG 6cees a3 6h.0500% Chaveasetitreaesd 87,689,417 2,789,277 4,818,780 


While the amount of correspondence, and the postal revenue in New 
York and Massachusetts, exceed all south of the Potomac and Ohio, and 
west of the Mississippi, the expenses are less than one-third. Again, let 
us divide the Union into three sections, calling them the Northeast, 
the Middle and the Southwestern sections, and see the compara- 
tive amount of revenue, expenses, letters, cost per 10,000 letters, and 

r single letter. The Northeast section comprises New England, New 
Fork, New Jersey and Pennsylvania; the Middle section, from Dela- 
ware to the southern boundary of Virginia and Tennessee, and west to 
the Mississippi, including, also, Missouri and California; the Southwest 
section includes the balance, the Gulf States, the Territories, Iowa, 
Arkansas and Texas. This is the record : 
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Sections of the Union. . A Eepenses. ay re Waler. 
Northeast section, 3,295,533 67,145,120 $2,682,681 $400 le. 8m, 
Middle section,.... 2,478,161 47,861,212 8,798,537 194 8c, 3m. 
Southwest section, 813,928 16,444,077 2,489,914 1,514 6c. ‘7m. 

5,778,694 115,006,832 6,481,218 564 2c. 4m. 
Last two,........ 3,292,089 64,305,289 6,288,451 978 4c. 1m. 
Grand total, 6,587,622 131,450,409 8,971,132 682 8c. Om. 


From these facts we see and know that the expense of transporting 
and distributing letters is not in proportion to the distance they are 
carried. We see that all of the letters circulated from Maine, on the 
east, to Tennessee and Missouri, throughout our northeastern and mid- 
dle sections, involve an average expense—transportation and every 
thing included—of two cents four mills a letter. It costs‘more to send 
and take care of a letter that goes fifty or a hundred miles in Florida, 
Arkansas or Texas, than it does to take one from Portland, Maine, to 
Memphis, from Boston to St. Louis, or from New York to New Orleans. 

Now our Southern brethren will do us the credit to believe that we 
propose nothing sectional, nothing narrow and nothing partial. Every 
single fact, figure and circumstance goes to prove, beyond all cavil, that 
correspondence is carried on to a far greater extent in the thickly-settled 
social and commercial districts of the North and East, than at the South 
and West. The people in these districts write the largest share of the 
letters, and pay by far the largest share of the postage, while with them 
postal expenses are comparatively light. Were there two nations placed 
in the relative positions of New York and New England on the one 
hand, and Mississippi, Louisiana and the States of the South and South- 
west on the other, the one could have a self-supporting mail system, at 
a uniform rate of postage, not to exceed one-quarter what would be re- 
quired in the other. In the State of New York alone are written, annu- 
ally, 29,259,943 letters, while in all of the States south of the Potomac 
and Ohio Rivers, Missouri, Arkansas and Texas included, the number is 
but 31,709,035. The city of New York alone contributes one-tenth of 
the postal revenue of the nation, and writes one-tenth of the letters, 
being a larger pruportion than is contributed by every State that borders 
on the Gulf of Mexico. 

“These are facts, and they are not held up as a reproach, but to illustrate 
the financial condition of our postal system, and to show that a gocd, 
an active, and an economical postal establishment is of vast importance 
in large towns, cities and thickly-settled and commercial districts. The 
people in those localities where many letters are written, where corres- 
pondence is the life-blood of the commercial and social system, feel that 
they have a right to ask that a postal system shall be adapted to the wants 
of those on whom its support principally falls. We, as a people residing 
in cities and thickly-settled States ask for not one single privilege or 
one charge for service that is not to be accorded to the lonely settler of 
New Mexico, or the planter of Texas, under the same circumstances, 
but we do ask for a uniform rate of letter postage of just two cents for all 
distances; and the facts given in this article—and they challenge ex- 
amination for their general correctness—these facts clearly prove, be- 
yond a doubt, that this rate will be ample to defray the expenses of all, 
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except, perhaps, in some forest frontiers or thinly-settled regions; and 
there, any extra expense—if there is any—should fall on the entire 
treasury of the nation, instead of being levied as a partial, a special and 
an unjust tax on the industrious active classes, who make extensive use 
of the Post Office. This direct appeal is made with a knowledge of the 
fact, that the opposition to low and uniform rates of postage comes almost 
invariably from the statesmen of the South and Southwest. We make 
it, on the ground that it is due to the commercial, social and intellectual 
necessities of the great mass of the people. We make it, because we 
firmly believe that it would conduce to the greater convenience, economy 
and profit of the postal establishment. We demand it on the ground 
of equal and exact justice. 

We want and need a convenient number of receiving-houses and letter 
pillars in our cities, after the plan of the distribution system in England. 
These “receiving-houses” do not require to be Sub-Post Offices, or offices 
for the delivery of letters, but only for the reception of letters and the 
sale of stamps. Under these circumstances, a very small salary, and a 
small commission on the sale of stamps, is sufficient to compensate the 
receiver. 

The rights of the citizen are not attended to in this country, in the 
management of “dead letters.” In this case we have only to look at 
the satisfactory and just method adopted in Great Britain. There there 
is no “Dead Letter Office,” but there is a “Returned Letter Office.” 
Letters are not reported “dead” except they are anonymous, or when, 
from other circumstances, the owner cannot be found. There, with the 
great bulk of the letters, a rapid and secure method of returning “ mis- 
carried” letters to the writers is adopted, by means of which every letter is 
returned on the very day it arrives at the Returned Letter Office. It is done 
so expeditiously, that a clerk returns 200 per day, and 1,200 in a week. 
At this rate all of our “dead letters” could be returned, at a cost to the 
nation of less than one hundred thousand dollars. With a system of 
letter delivery in cities and towns, the refused or miscarried letters 
could usually be sent to the department and returned to the writers, in 
from one to three weeks of the date of mailing. In England, letters that 
miscarry usually get back to the writers within a week of the date of 
mailing. Oftentimes these dead or miscarried letters would be of great 
advantage to the writer, particularly in informing him that his letter 
had not reached its destination. On the face of it would be written, 
usually—as is practiced in England—the cause of its non-delivery. 

The great complaint is not, that three cents is an exorbitant sum to 
pay for a letter to go hundreds of miles, but there certainly is no con- 
venient, economical or just method of carrying on postal affairs, except 
through the medium of one uniform rate, and there is no use of talking 
of three cents for that uniform sum. The sum of two cents is a 
medium, a compromise between one cent for various articles and packets, 
as now charged, and the three cent rate. It could not, by any possi- 
bility, bring much less than our present postal revenue. We once had a 
charge on letters by the sheet, instead of by weight, and we still have 
the same absurdity running all through our rates for printed matter. 

It would require several pages of this magazine to exhibit the 
multifarious charges, the complicated system, and the gross absurdity of 
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our various rates of postage on printed matter. Suffice it to say, that 
from a single newspaper sheet up to a book packet, the size of Webster’s 
Dictionary, there are over seven hundred distinct, separate, regular 
rates, besides what are entailed by special charges on each sheet or arti- 
cle, when there are several in one parcel. There is no hazard in saying 
that our rates of: postage on letters or printed matter are not levied with 
any regard whatever to the convenience of the citizen or economy of 
labor in the Post Office. Where is the use of having a separate charge 
for every half ounce, instead of two full postages for each ounce beyond 
the first? Where is the common sense in levying a separate rate on 
each separate ounce a printed package weighs, besides entailing a still 
more complicated and perplexing system by charging different sums for 
different distances, and still other and separate rates for different species 
of printed documents? What can be more convenient than to have a 
single letter postage stamp (two cents) pay for each and every printed 
package that weighs not to exceed four ounces, without regard to the 
quality or sort of its contents, the distance it has to travel or the number 
of pieces it contains? Then, a package that weighs from four to eight 
ounces would be four cents, and beyond that: four cents for each half 
pound, or fraction of a half pound; and beyond the first two pounds, 
eight cents a pound. That would make an average charge of about ten 
or eleven cents a pound, being about the same as we pay now, and do 
away with a complicated and absurd system, that is so intricate that not 
one clerk in a Post Office out of three, and not one citizen in ten knows, or 
can tell our rates of postage on printed matter. The single letter postage— 
two cents—for printed packages up to four ounces, cannot be thought 
too low, when it is considered that a great majority of these packages 
will be either a single newspaper, circular, handbill or small pamphlet, 
that will not average over an ounce and a half. We propose to abolish 
the one cent postage altogether. The fact that we have a three cent 
piece, and have not one of two cents, is no argument for a greater con- 
venience in a three cent rate, for a person can certainly pay a single two 
cent postage with a three cent piece, even if he loses the odd penny, 
and in almost all cases it will be done by purchasing stamps, five for a 
dime, twenty-five for fifty cents, fifty for a dollar or two hundred and 
fifty—one sheet—for five dollars. Another great advantage there will 
be, in the greater convenience of reckoning postage on large packages. 
Three is a bad multiple, while two and four are both good ones. A 
large package of printed matter will have a charge of just four cents 
for each half pound, eight for each pound, beyond the first two, and 
eight also for the last fraction of a pound. If a letter weighs over half 
an ounce, and not over an ounce, it will be two postages—four cents— 
and if over one ounce and less than two ounces, it will be four postages 
—eight cents—as no notice should be taken of half ounces beyond the 
first ounce. 

Any person who will give it an examination will see that we have, at 
this time, a most troublesome, perplexing and absurd system of rates, 
and it must, we think, be quite as clear, that in a financial and economi- 
cal point of view, our proposed scale of rates is satisfactory, simple, 
cae and adapted to our wants. All of which is respectfully 
submitted. 
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‘FINANCES OF FLORIDA. 


I. Banxs. II. Rerpupration or Founpep Dest. 


Tue Union Bank of Florida was chartered by the territorial legisla- 
ture 12th February, 1833, with an authorized capital of $3,000,000. 
To supply this capital the legislature authorized the issue of terri- 
torial bonds to the extent of three millions of dollars. These bonds 
were issued, and afterwards negotiated by Messrs. Charles Fenton Mercer 
and Gamble, in London. $400,000 additional bonds were author- 
ized in behalf of the Southern Life Insurance and Trust Company, which 
had a capital paid in, January, 1838, of $500,000. The governor was 
also authprized to endorse the bonds of the Bank of Pensacola, chartered 
December, 1835, to the amount of $500,000, making an aggregate in- 
debtedness of the territory, $3,900,000, viz. : 


Bonds to the Union Bank, (redeemable in 1862, 1864, 

1866 and 1868,) . ° ° ° ° ° ° $3,000,000 
Bonds to the Southern Life Insurance and Trust Co., 400,000 
Endorsement of the bonds issued by the Bank of Pen- 

sacola, ° e ‘ 2 ; : ‘ 500,000 


$3,900,000 


Florida and Iowa were both admitted as States of the Union by act 
of Congress, passed March 3, 1845. The constitution of Iowa, adopted 
at the same time, provides that no officer in a banking company shall 
be eligible for the office of Governor, Senator or Representative, while 
he serves in the bank, or for twelve months afterwards. No act of in- 
corporation shall be passed or altered except by the assent of two-thirds 
of each House, and by giving three months’ notice. No bank charter 
shall be for more than twenty years, nor shall it ever be extended or 
renewed. The capital of a bank shall not exceed $100,000, nor shall 
a dividend be made exceeding ten per cent. a year. Stockholders shall 
be individually liable for the debts of the bank, and no notes shall be 
issued for less than $5. The credit of the State shall not be pledged in 
aid of any corporation whatever. 

Since the adoption of the constitution in 1845, no bank has been char- 
tered by the State legislature, and no provision has been made for the 
above mentioned debt, or the annual interest thereon. 


Tue Firormwwa TerriroriaL Dest. 


The following memorial was presented in both Houses of Congress at 
the session of 1846-7 : 


To the Honorable the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States in Congress assembled : 


The undersigned, in behalf of Messrs. Hope & Co., of Amsterdam, 
and other holders of $250,000 of bonds of the Bank of Pensacola, bear- 
29 
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ing the endorsement to bearer, of the territory of Florida, begs respect- 
fully to state, that under date of the 24th June, 1842, he had the honor 
of addressing to your honorable bodies a memorial, a copy of which, 
with the documents accompanying it, are hereto annexed. That a ref- 
erence to said memorial and documents will show— 

Ist. That the charter of the Bank of Pensacola, approved 14th of 
February, 1835, received the sanction of Congress, by not having been 
disapproved, as provided by law, at its ensuing session. 

2d. That the $500,000 of bonds issued hy the Bank of Pensacola, by 
virtue of its charter, received the endorsement to bearer of the governor 
of the territory, an officer and agent of the Federal government, on the 
2d December, 1835, and that the issue of bonds also received the tacit 
approbation of Congress, by not having been disapproved at its ensuing 
session. 

3d. That on the 10th of February, 1838, the governor of the territory 
of Florida we an act, which also finds itself tacitly sanctioned by 
on relieving the stockholders of the Bank of Pensacola of all per- 
sonal responsibility. 

4th, That the public documents in the archives of Congress for 1840 
show that so far back as November, 1839, the rail irons and other pro- 
perty of the Bank of Pensacola, hypothecated to the territory for her 
endorsement to bearer of the above $500,000, have been suffered to be 
shipped to New York, or sold to the Alabama and Montgomery Rail- 
Road Company ; that these acts, not having been disapproved by the 


overnor of the territory and Congress, remained tacitly sanctioned by 


em. 
5th. That the coupons of interest on said bonds have not been paid 
since the Ist of January, 1840. 

That said memorial and documents were then referred by the House 
of Representatives to its Committee on Foreign Affairs. That said com- 
mittee not having made a report, the said memorial and documents 
were taken up from the unfinished business of the House on the open- 
ing of the following session of Congress, and again referred by the 
House to the same Committee on Foreign Affairs, and have there since 
remained without being reported upon. That resolutions of repudiation 
have been passed by the territorial legislature of Florida, and have not 
been disapproved by Congress. That the territory of Florida has since 
become a State. That its constitution has been approved by Congress, 
and that said constitution denies to the legislature the power of laying 
any tax for the purpose of paying the bonds which were issued by the 
territory. From all which your honorable bodies will perceive that no 
other alternative is left your memorialists than an. appeal to the justice 
and honor of the nation through their representatives. For by the act 
of 10th of February, 1838, above cited, the territory of Florida has re- 
lieved the stockholders of the bonds of Pensacola of all personal re- 
sponsibility. 

By subsequent resolutions the government of the territory has repudi- 
ated the bonds of the Bank of Pensacola, bearing its endorsement. 

And, to crown the whole, the territory, in becoming a State, provides, 
“ That the legislature shall not have the power of laying any tax for the 
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purpose of paying the bonds which were issued by the sy All 
which acts appear to have met the approbation of Congress, from the 
fact of their not having been disapproved, as required by the law creating 
the government of the territory of Florida, The undersigned trusts that, 
in view of such an ar ahemboutient of all moral obligation, your 
honorable bodies will adopt such measures as may lead to the relief of 
your memorialists, who, as in duty bound, will ever pray. 
Epa. J. Forsratt, 
For Hors & Co, and others. 
New Orleans, January 22, 1847. 


MONEY, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


On the Origin, the Elements, the Alterations and the Abandonment of 
the Troy Pound Weight, employed as a Standard in the Coinage 
and Commerce of Great Britain, her Dependencies, and by the United 
States. 


Read before the Physical Section, at the annual meeting of the Scientific Asso- 
ciation, lately held at Montreal, by J. H. Grssoy, M. D., United States Mint, 
North Carolina, 


“We can on most subjects, especially in physics, sooner discover what is not true, than what 
is."—Cicero on the Nature of the Gods. 


About nineteen hundred years ago—fifty-two years before the modern 
era—Cesar described the native inhabitants of Britain “to use brass 
and iron rings for moneys, by certain weight.” The same custom pre- 
vailed among the Gauls, who had intimate intercourse with Britain, 
by ships, before the invasion of the Romans. The weights which pre- 
vailed in the gold-ring money of the Celts, annually dug up in Ireland, 
and employed by the Scandinavians along the shores of the Baltic Sea, 
prove to be multiples of one certain ounce or integers of its proportions— 
the term “unsha,” “ounce,” being claimed as purely Celtic. In Pagan 
Ireland a Mint was founded for the manufacture of gold rings and 
chains, there recognised as current moneys. More recently, an English 
ambassador wrote from Antwerp: “He had purchased a painting by 
Reubens with certain links of his gold chain”’—the links being of cer- 
tain fineness and weight, probably stamped by the goldsmiths, the 
coiners and bankers of the age. 

The aborigines of Atlantic Africa still fabricate such ornaments of 
solid gold, occasionally brought to our Mints. The metal is wrought by 
hammer into bars of varied shapes, round, square, six and eight sided, 
cut into massive links, then weighed and twisted into rings. These 
simple diversities of form appear to indicate titles or qualities of fineness, 
to serve as symbols of distinct values in exchanges, by precisely similar 
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weights of determinate character. Colored paintings on vases and walls 
preserved in civilized countries of antiquity near the Mediterranean Sea, 
depict a custom of weighing gold and silver rings carried by “men of 
Cush,” or Ethiopia. The earliest writing of an ancient people, who em- 
ployed the same alphabet as the Pheenicians, their neighbors, describe 
rings or rounded plates of gold, stamped with “images,” or molten into 
moulds as “likenesses of idols,” to have served for worship, for orna- 
ments and as money, by certain weight. The reformed law of the same 
people ordained “exact measures and perfect weights” for the requisi- 
tions of trade and the administration of justice—a mutual equipoise be- 
tween physical and moral truth for comparisons or parallels, accessible 
to the people. 

An old pound weight of geographical significance, named Easterling, 
divided into twelve ounces, was in use among the Anglo-Saxons some 
centuries before the Norman conquest. The same weight, called the 
Tower and the Moneyers’ pound, was styled by early French writers 
the Roman and the Rochelle pound; also known among the Germans as 
the Cologne pound. A symple system of exchange, by which a pound 
of silver money, in tale, was made to equal a pound in gross weight, 
had been arranged by Charles the Great, in France, towards the end of 
the eighth century. In Britain, under the first William of Normandy, 
an ordinance declared “the weights and measures throughout the king- 
dom shall remain as our worthy predecessors have established.” 

An act of Henry the Third, in 1266, explains the primitive initials of 
these ancient British, Gallic and German standards, to all which one 
common derivation is imputed: “By consent of the whole realm the 
measure of the king was made, that is to say, an English penny of silver, 
called a sterling, round and without any clipping, shall weigh thirty- 
two wheat corns, taken from the middle of the ear. And twenty pence 
of silver do make one ounce; and twelve ounces of silver do make one 
pound ; and eight pounds of silver do make a gallon of wine ; and eight 
gallons of wine do make a London bushel, which is the eighth part of a 
quarter.” This general arrangement for money weights and measures 
was that of the Eastern nations, by which Europe had been overrun. The 
term “ Easterling” of the Norman French was transmuted on the English 
tongue, first to “ Easterling,” and finally to “Sterling.” Another pound 
weight, also divided into twelve ounces, had been brought from Cairo, in 
Egypt, to Troyes of Champagne, in France, during the Crusades. Carried 
into England by foreign goldsmiths, Lombard merchants, possibly from 
Venice, about the year 1496, it gradually superseded the old Easterling 
weights, and found access into the British Mint by decision of Henry the 
Eighth. 

_In 1543 this king began to debase the fineness of the silver coins, and 
also reduced their standard weight. The British statute of 1266 estab- 
lished two common measures for money weights, dry and wet quantities, 
with presumed consent of the people and approval by the king, which seem 
to render “ wheat and silver money the two weights of the balance, the 
natural tests and standards of each other.” Unfortunately for such de- 
cision, neither wheat corn grains nor silver are by nature exact weights 
suited for a standard, “a rule by which other things may be correctly 
compared, adjusted and valued.” The accredited proportions of these 
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old measures being accessible, an attempt has been made to test their 
quantities, 

Dr. Elwyn, of Pennsylvania, chairman of a committee “ on articles used 
as food,” at the World’s Fair, in London, during 1851, reported the whitest 
bread and finest flour exhibited there by Hecker & Brother, of New York, 
to be the product of North Carolina wheat. It was decided to prove 
the standard of the silver penny of our remote ancestry by the approval 
of English and other contemporaries, in wheat corn grains from “the 
Old North State of Carolina.” Six different growths of last year’s (1856) 
crop, intended for seed and consumption, selected in October from two 
prominent varieties, the red and the white, choosing grains of average 
quality but perfect fullness, were antagonized by a pennyweight Troy of 
the purest silver, specially prepared from solution, for assays of gold. 
No two samples of thirty-two wheat corn grains were found of the same 
weight. Of early red—May wheat—from thirty-eight to forty and 
forty-three corns were required to balance the silver piece, while of 
white wheat, from twenty-eight to thirty-five and thirty-six grains effect- 
ed the same purpose, showing a disproportion equal to fifteen wheat 
grains in the six parcels; that is, from twenty-eight to forty-three corns 
—a deviation in the value of a silver penny equivalent to nearly one- 
half the standard weight. 

Forty perfect grains of wheat, drawn indiscriminately from a heap, 
showed twenty-six variations in weight, from .071 to .117 thousandths 
of a French half gramme—an aggregate disproportion equal to .046 
thousandths, by modern gold measure. The irregularity of a wheat 
grain wnit for coinage, or any other purpose which requires accuracy of 
detail, is conclusive. Neither seeds nor grains have been proposed to 
serve as just measures for perfect comparison, multiplication or division 
of quantities, Variety, rather than uniformity, distinguishes such natu- 
ral productions, according to the immutable laws of the original con- 
triver. Scarcely two leaves from the same tree present the same pre- 
cise profile. Few grains or seeds, from the same ear or pod, agree in 
weight. 

Another curious but well-authenticated truth becomes highly impor- 
tant in this connection of physical law. Perfectly pure silver is nowhere 
found “ native,” but is entirely the result of the wit and industry of man, 
called “ art”—“ the application of knowledge to practice.” Imperfectly 
refined silver, necessarily of irregular qualities, always so in its natural 
condition, cannot offer a just rule for the admeasurements of weights in 
coinage, nor provide a correct standard for the arts or the commerce of 
social life. 

To ascertain the, as yet unknown, quality of the metal in the old 
British penny, the chief assayers in Philade]phia were addressed to 

‘procure information from books of reference or actual assay. The an- 
swer decided— 

“The ancients intended fine silver and pure gold in their coins, refined 
them as well as they could, and issued them for fine metal. But the 
old silver pennies of Britain are now so few and expensive—one in the 
Mint collection cost seven dollars—we cannot afford to assay them.” 

As this point was essential for accurate calculations, Mr. Du Bois added, 
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in a postscript, “Since writing the above, I have assayed a silver penny 
of William the Conqueror. It gives a fineness of .950 thousandths, and 
contains gold equal to .009} thousandths.” This trial shows an alloy 
of some base metal exceeding .040 thousandths (.0403) contained in the 
silver penny, diminishing its standard, in that degree, from one of perfect 
urity. 

a the Mint Remedy” of the United States, regarded to be a necessary 
allowance for casual deviations in the quality of silver pieces, cannot 
exceed .008 thousandths, instead of .040, on each side the standard. It 
is not now proposed at Mints to have the coins of the highest quality, but 
the rule or standard of purity ordered by law must be exact, both in fine 
metal and alloy. By recent proof with wheat corn measure, the weight 
of the old penny may have varied from five grains in the red to eight 
grains in the white wheat. The modern “allowance” for variation in 
quantity is one-fourth or one-half a grain in a coin, eon the 
value of the Anglo-Norman penny. The silver penny of old time—the 
only money except rings known to the native Britons—was at once a 
coin, a weight and a measure. Its character of purity checked and 
ruled the values of all moneys, weights and measures represented by 
or deduced from it. Such values do not depend solely on weight nor 
solely upon fineness, but on their combined powers, the product of both. 
The keystone of the so-called “system” of 1266 was conceived to be 
“ the weight of the silver penny sterling.” 

But defective quality caused this “ keystone” tocrumble. The super- 
structure erected upon such foundation failed, because metallurgical . 
irregularity was not checked by metrical exactness. The measures were 
faulty throughout—“ weighed in the balances, they were both found 
wanting.” The basis for calculation in this ancient scale being inaccu- 
rate, no truth could be elicited by any increase of numbers or quantities 
in progression. Some of the silver pennies of the early Britons were 
nearly divided by the impression of a cross, through the middle on the 
reverse, so they could be broken into half pennies, and again into quar- 
ters, called “ fourthings” or farthings. This practice of simple division 
had continued until silver half-pennies and farthings were specially 
coined by King John, 1185—/irst in Ireland, where his principal Mint was. 

A few references to the manners of a distant age may be regarded 
appropriate in this place. At that time many houses in London were 

atched with straw ; chimneys were not built; coals had not then been 
carried to London; wheat flour was not in common use; splints of 
light wood were more frequently employed than tallow candles. Wine 
could be had—at the apothecaries’ shops—like tea a few years ago in 
France. Printing was not yet invented in Europe; gardening not 
known in Great Britain. There were no coaches; ladies wore neither 
pins nor silk stockings. 

During the latter part of the reign of Henry the Third, of England, 
“a penny” of fine gold was ordered, of the value of twenty pennies of 
silver. The word “penny” had its derivation from the French “denier,” 
the “denarius” of the Latins, The French title, shortened into “denny” 
by the Normans, was easily changed on the English tongue to “penny” 
—~at that time a common term for money in general, of whatever metal 
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it might be. Golden deniers, coined sparingly in France, bearing the 
figure of alamb, were called deniers d’agneau, or moutons d’or. During 
the reigns of the early Norman kings, their rents, though reserved in 
money, were answered in cattle, corn and other provisions, because 
money was then scarce among the people. Coins of gold, named “ no- 
bles d’or,” were first issued from the British Mint by Edward the Third, 
in 1344; but with so much difficulty that it was thought necessary to 
order by law “no one should be obliged to receive them.” Edward the 
Fourth, in 1461, strnck a gold coin of the value of ten shillings, named 
an “angel,” because such an image was represented upon the face of 
it, with the likeness of a ship on the reverse. Henry the Fourth—1483 
to 1509—introduced “the sovereign” or “rose noble” of gold. “The 
guinea,” designed to be of the value of twenty shillings, but requiring 
subsequent correction, was not ordained till the reign of Charles the 
Second in England. 

In 1377, during the reign of Richard the Second, there existed great 
complaint of the clipping and exportation of coins, and it was ordained 
by the officers of the Mint, that “all money should be of one weight, and 
such as is not of due weight, be bought according to its value,” and 
“that gold should pass only by weight.” The refining was presumed 
to be exact and regular, but the moneyers alone possessed this art; the 
whole secret, craft, mystery and management were in their hands. In 
some instances, when there existed a design to debase the coinage by 
additions of gy or other alloys, great. secrecy was recommended to 
and practiced by the sovereign. It is part of the modern Mints (or 
money-houses, as the French correctly name them) to adjust, with accu- 
racy, both the fineness and the weight of each piece of gold and silver 
coin. The impression should offer an assurance to the public of integrity 
in both elements of valuation, An economy in the precious metals 
would obviously result from a general conformity in national Mint 
practices. One common law, one weight, one measure and one custom, 
might regulate moneys, however varied their titles or devices. “It is 
silver, not names, that pays debts and purchases commodities.” 

The ancient British Easterling pound is presumed to have been a 
heavier weight than the French Troy, for by the original law of 1266, 
the sterling pound of silver should contain 7,680 wheat corn grains. 
The modern Troy is reputed to hold but 5,760 grains, a heavy differ- 
ence in favor of the Easterling of 1,920 grains. The grain weight is 
regarded by high English authority as “the common wnit of all 
weights”—it has been declared “identical among all.” The moneys, 
weights and measures being altered from time to time under successive 
reigns, by a reduction in the number of grains to a pennyweight, or b 
change in the character of purity of the metal coined into pennies, suc 
variations in either element of valuation necessarily deranged the higher 
denominations in arithmetical progression, with a graduated disproportion. 
The coins of Britain were struck with hammer and anvil die until a 
screw-mill, call “ballancier,” invented in France, began to be used in 
England about the year 1662, when letters were first placed upon the 
edges of the coins. Decimal arithmetic was introduced into Europe 
during the reign of Queen Elizabeth in England. Galileo then began 
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to make his wonderful discoveries with the telescope at Florence—the 
continent of America and the islands being settled and planted by vari- 
ous emigrations from what were called “The Older Countries.” Among 
the earliest traces of legislation for the American Continent were certain 
acts of Parliament, declaring the assize of London and the standard of 
the English exchequer to be the only prototypes of weights and meas- 
ures for the British Colonies. 

New standards, made in exact conformity to the rule prescribed in 
1266, were ordered for the colonies of North America, in the latter 
part of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. The people and parliament, in 
their addresses to this royal lady, always mentioned “the reformation of 
the coinage” as one of the principal merits of her reign. It is recorded 
as such in the epitaph upon her tomb.* With a supposition that the 
laws of physical nature operate uniformly, that the motions of the 
heavenly bodies, of which the earth is one, are governed by fixed rules, 
applicable to all matter—the unit of measure in Great Britain was 
again decided, during the reign of George the First, while Sir Isaac 

ewton was Master of the Mint, by ascertaining the length of a pendu- 
lum line, vibrating seconds of mean time, in the latitude of London, at 
the level of the sea, in a vacuum. To this measure, a rule was applied 
and subdivided, to form the imperial standard yard of Great Britain and 
her dependencies, which was carefully deposited in the custody of the 
Commons’ House of Parliament. Such is the elementary measure from 
which modern English weights and measures have been most recently 
deduced, by reference to a certain cubical weight of distilled water at a 
stated temperature. 

After the peace of 1816—another era in British coinage—the House 
of Commons addressed the Prince Regent upon the subject of “ A Stand- 
ard Measure in its possession,” In 1821 a committee of the Royal Society, 
to whom the matter had been referred, proposed, and it was so decided, 
by act of George IV.,in 1824: First. That the Parliamentary standard 
yard, made by Bird in 1760, be henceforth the legal standard of the 

glish empire. Second. That the Parliamentary standard Troy pound 
weight, made in 1758, continue unaltered. Third. That seven thousand 
grains be declared to constitute the pound weight Avoirdupois, now 
called the British Imperial pound. 

By act of Congress of the United States, in 1828, “the brass Troy 
pound weight, procured by the Minister of the United States at London 
in the year 1827, for the use of the Mint, shall be the standard of the 
Mint of the United States, conformably to which the coinage thereof 
shall be regulated.” Yet we possess three several standing weights for coin- 
age accounts, each one derived from a distinct unitary measure taken from 
as many different nations. First. We have a Troy standard for guan- 
tities, from Britain. Second. A metrical standard for qualities from 


* Queen Elizabeth ordered the ounce of silver, in England, to be cut into sixty 
pennies, so that the penny, forming the twentieth of an ounce, thenceforth be- 
eame the sixtieth part. From the termination of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, the 
coinage of English silver has generally retained a purity of .925 thousandths, 
called the “Sterling Standard.” uw 
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France. Third. An Avoirdupois standard for proportions, from Spain. 
The sole remnant retained from the original scale of the mother country, 
being the Troy ounce, now divided and multiplied decimally. 

Other elements of that eccentric moneyed arrangement have been 
superseded by preferences, which begin to prevail also in Great Britain. 
Thomson Hankey, Jr., Esq.,a Governor of the Bank of England, admitted 
before a select committee of the House of Commons, appointed “ to 
report on a decimal coinage,” that “ to take advantage of the anomalous 
state of the English law respecting Troy weights generally, the Bank of 
England had determined, some time in 1852, to discard the use of the 
Troy pound in the purchase and sale of bullion, and to confine its cal- 
culations to the decimals of the Troy ounce.” But a series of old 
English laws required that every weight used within the walls of Lon- 
don should be stamped by one of the city companies, as well as by the 
corporation. “Upon application for the stamps, a difficulty turned upon 
the question whether a decimal was the aliquot part of an ounce, and 
whether the bank was not using illegal weights in London.” Proceed- 
ings were suspended, to allow consultation, when an act of Parliament 
was advised to be necessary to legalize these new weights in England, 
which had been employed at the Mints of the United States since 1837, 
without special enactment for such division. 

In the year 1853, Sir John Herschell, Master of the British Mint, 
expressed a conviction that “some legislation must speedily take place 
upon the subject of weights and measures when the report of a commis- 
sion “to restore the lost standards shall have been given in.” The 
standard yard of 1760 and the Troy pound weight of 1758 having been 
injured or destroyed at the burning of the Houses of Parliament in 
1834, the Chancellor of the English Exchequer, in 1838, had named 
the Astronomer Royal, with several gentlemen of eminence, “a com- 
mission to consider the steps to be taken for a restoration of the stand- 
ards of measure and of weight.” A report from this commission, pre- 
sented in 1841, was not ordered to be printed for the use of the House 
of Commons until 1855, from which report it appears: “The bar adopted 
for the Jegal standard of one yard was so far injured, it was impossi- 
ble to obtain from it, with the most moderate accuracy, the statutable 
length of one yard. The legal standard, one pound Troy, was missin 
after the fire.” Several existing copies of the old standard measures an: 
weights remain in England and elsewhere, founded upon the same base 
of calculation, Ly use of which the values of the primitive standards can 
be restored, without sensible error, as perfect as the originals. But the 
commissioners expressed themselves “not prepared to recommend the 
adoption of the same plan for restoration, because, since the passing of 
the act deciding the former standards, it has been ascertained that 
several elements of reduction therein referred to are doubtful or erro- 
neous.” 

The commissioners unequivocally decided, “it is desirable that mea- 
sures should now be taken which may ultimately tend to the removal 
of the Troy scale.” The elements of its valuation, originally inexact, 
have been perverted by arbitrary changes and some hasty legislation. 
It is at present asserted that “the Troy pound has become comparatively 
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useless in England, even in the few trades or professions in which Troy 
weights are commonly employed, and to the great mass of the British 
people it is entirely unknown.” The proportion of comparative use is 
stated to be “as one set of Troy weights to several thousand sets of 
Avoirdupois weights.” The Avoirdupois pound, containing sixteen 
ounces, each lighter than a Troy ounce, was therefore recommended to 
be adopted as a standard weight in Great Britain, instead of the Troy 
pound, the commissioners desiring “to remove the confusion caused by 
the existence of two scales of weights.” 

“The two co-existing modes of estimating weights being undoubtedly 
an evil, its bad effects are increased,” say they, “by identity of names, 
in different scales of very different values.” The commissioners evince 
a disposition to favor moderate changes of a systematic kind, and de- 
clare “no circumstance whatever would contribute so much to the in- 
troduction of a decimal scale in weights and measures, in those respects 
in which it is really useful, as the establishment of a decimal coinage.” 

The true requirement is the establishment of a decimal system in 
coinage, founded upon one common unit, for calculations in every depart- 
ment of the Mints. It was suggested, as a future convenience, “to pre- 
pare a set of itinerant standards, for the purpose of passing from colony 
to colony, and back again to England, in certain rotation, to verify once 
in ten years the correctness of colonial standard.” 

The act of George the Fourth, (1824,) fixing the substance of the metal 
—yellow brass—for standard Troy weights as well as the ordinary modes 
of adjustment, are both objected to in practice at the present day in 
England. One governmental inspector of weights and measures, wrote 
Mr. Airy, “in case of dispute, a tradesman’s weight found deficient by 
the standard of one town would be over-weight by the standard of the 
next town.” Another inspector at the city of Bristol said: “The pre- 
sent act of Parliament, with regard to weights and measures, (George 
Fourth, 1824,) is full of legal errors. It is a jumble of disjunctions. 
There are no two lawyers to be found to agree upon any one of its sec- 
tions.” A civil engineer wrote from London to the chairman of the 
commission: “ Whenever I go into any county or place in England I 
have not visited before, my first question is as to the manners and cus- 
toms of measuring work, which are as various and as whimsical as you 
can conceive.” : 

In consequence of acknowledged imperfection in the law of 1824, 
there are three kinds of weights now used in Scotland—namely, pounds 
consisting severally of fourteen, sixteen and seventeen and a half ounces. 
It is even proposed to introduce a pound of eighteen ounces. The fees 
charged for verifying weights and measures are declared so high in 
England, that with some this is an argument against any ome in such 
common implements. The legal stamp of verification was also stated 
to prove a shield under which false weights may be more securely used 
than as a protection against fraud or extortion, 

The confessed irregularities in the unitary values of different weights, 
ordinarily employed by the people of England, is so great that in an at- 
tempt to decide a wager about a remarkable beast, at a fair in Essex, 
three good judges of cattle required to put upon paper their several es- 
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timates of the live weight, each was found to make his calculation by a 
distinct wnitary measure: first, a grazier, counted by scores of twenty 
pounds each; second, a butcher, by stones of fourteen pounds each; 
third, a stock-dealer, by stones of eight pounds each; so that neither 
the interested parties nor the judges could tell who had won the bet, 
nor for a long time who had calculated the ox at the greatest weight. 
Each one declared he could not form the least idea of it, “only in his 
own way!” which did not happen to be the way of his neighbors. 
There are also said to be fifty ways of selling wheat in use in England. 
The unitary values of all British weights mr measures being originally 
defective, and the apparently simple connection between the coins and 
the weights of commerce which once did exist being broken down, “ the 
principles upon which such “arts” were primarily founded have been 
lost or abandoned by the people. From testimony taken before a se- 
lect committee of the House of Commons, on a decimal coinage, no 
confidence is had in the modern arrangements for the unitary values in 
the money currency of Great Britain, the Master of the Royal Mint 
having plainly declared, “the scale of money system now in use in Eng- 
land is not founded upon any scientific principle.” 

Three diverse elementary weights, derived from as many antique, un- 
known or doubtful sources, are yet employed as distinct standard weights, 
in the several processes of mintage, namely: First. To receive bullion 
and decide its quantity after melting by the Troy pound of twelve 
ounces, subdivided into twenty pennyweights and their grains. Second. 
To report the quality of metal after assay, by twenty-four carat grains 
and their eighths. Third. To designate proportions in the values of the 
coins by sterling pounds, shillings, pence and farthings. 

In the Mints of the United States several modifications of this intri- 
cate moneyed contrivance have been gradually effected: irst. The 
Troy ounce, divided and multiplied decimally for quantities of bullion, 
discarded other portions of that standard weight since 1837, Second, 
The French gramme for silver and the half gramme for gold, with their 
several thousandths, were adopted in 1835 as standards for qualities 
in calculation of assays to displace carat grains and their divisions, 
Third. The sterling pound and its awkward proportions were dropped 
at once, in 1792, for an arbitrary element of value and proportion de- 
rived from Spanish standard: an accredited, but defective “ounce of 
silver,” the sixteenth part of a pound Avoirdupois, subdivided and mul- 
tiplied decimally for “ moneys of account.” 

The act of Congress of the 2d of April, 1792, “ establishing a Mint 
of the United States,” was founded upon a report of the first Secretary 
of the Treasury, Alexander Hamilton. He considered “a pre-requisite 
for determining with propriety what ought to be the money unit of the 
United States, is to endeavor to form as accurate an idea as the nature 
of the case will admit of what it actually is.” “The pound sterling,” 
he said, “ though of various values, is ‘the unit’ of the moneys of ac- 
count of all the states—formerly colonies of Great Britain.” “ But it 
is not equally easy to pronounce what is to be considered as ‘ the uni? 
in the coins,” which needs to be an established weight. 

Notwithstanding the alterations for coinage calculation, introduced 
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from time to time, the “ money scale” of the United States remains ob- 
noxious to the same comment, “irregularity in system,” like the Eng- 
lish, being copied in its outline from a disordered model, not founded 
on physical truth nor practical exactness, according to the highest sci- 
entific authorities in the British islands. A systematic base for calcula- 
tions of every kind, uniform and intelligible throughout, is now required 
for the coinage, the commerce, the arts and the professions of social life 
in Great Britain, for her colonies, and by the United States. With re- 
gard to any unitary value in the coins of our respective countries, the 
search will be difficult; for in the mintage of each the gross quantity 
is multiplied in one certain set of weights by the quality, in another 
distinct series of weights and divided into pieces, proportioned by a 
third range of weights; every admeasurement of each kind being de- 
rived from a different unitary origin, of remote character and doubt- 
ful perfection. 


ON THE TRUE PRINCIPLES OF BANKING. 


By Wiuram M. Govaz. 


Tuer: is nothing novel in the modern system of banking except its 


being carried on by corporations and by the instrumentality of paper 
money. , 

Private bankers were known to the Greeks, the Romans and the 
Jews. At Rome, especially, they appear to have been very numerous, 
and to have done an extensive business. The shops round the Great 
Forum were chiefly occupied by them, and we may learn from Cicero 
and other ancient authors, that the Romans commonly paid money by 
their intervention. A Roman would sometimes give an order, or, as we 
should say, draw a check on his banker; but the usual way of manag- 
ing pecuniary transactions was by writing their names in the banker’s 

00 


Previous to the establishment of the Bank of England, the goldsmiths 
of London performed most of the functions of bankers. To those who 
deposited money with them, they sometimes allowed six per cent. inter- 
est, but the usual rate did not exceed four per cent. 

In Virginia, as is stated by a writer in the Richmond Enquirer, the 
merchants formerly acted as bankers to the planters. Governor Wol- 
cot, in his message to the legislature of Connecticut in May, 1826, says 
that “ private banks existed in this country before and a short time sub- 
sequent to the Revolutionary War.” 

As a country advances in wealth and population, the business of deal- 
ing in money naturally becomes a distinct profession. It is a. business 
which requires no laws for its special encouragement; no charters to 


* “Tn foro, et de mensw scriptura, magis quam ex arca domoque, vel cista pe- 
eunia numerabatur.”—Terence, 
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cause it to be conducted to the public advantage. The trade in money 
is as simple in its nature as the trade in flour or the trade in’ tobacco, 
and ought to be conducted on the same principles. 

Restore the natural order of things, by abolishing money corporations, 
and, in those parts of the country where there is little population, little 
wealth and little commerce, there will be little banking ; while in those 
parts of the country where commerce is extensively carried on, bankers 
will rise up in proportion to the wants of the community. 

In most villages, all the call there is for bankers could be answered 
by the postmasters. Offices of deposit, of transfer and of loan, are not 
necessary in villages, The only call there for a dealer in money is to 
collect debts due to persons at a distance, and transmit the money to 
whom itis due. The publishers of periodicals now collect a great part of 
what is owing to them on account of subscriptions through the medium 
of the postmasters. Many of the debts due to merchants might be con- 
veniently collected in the same way, if government were careful to 
appoint none but solvent and trustworthy persons to be postmasters ; 
and if it should make a rule to remove them on proof being given of 
their having neglected to pay over money which they had collected. 

But it would not be necessary for government to go even thus far 
for us to have a good banking system. The postmaster, in most small 
towns, would stand the best chance of becoming collector of debts for 
persons at a distance, and the commissions he would receive would, in 
many cases, exceed the amount paid to him as a public officer; but if 
he were found untrustworthy, or incapable, the business would be transfer- 


red to the storekeeper, or some other respectable inhabitant of the village. 
In the larger towns, and even in the small towns which are centres of 
wealthy districts, the business of dealing in exchanges, and of acting as an 
agent between lenders and borrowers, would become a distinct profession, 
In each city the number of bankers would be in proportion to the 
amount of business to be done, and their capital in a cag to the 


trade of the city. A merchant of Philadelphia who wished a note dis- 
counted would, instead of having his choice among a dozen corpora- 
tions, have his choice among perhaps twice that number of private 
bankers. Instead of being obliged to approach the supercilious director 
of some overgrown moneyed institution, he would deal with a private 
trader, to whom it would be of as much importance to lend as it would 
be to himself to borrow. The extent of business these private bankers 
would do would depend, in a degree, on the disposition they showed to 
accommodate their customers, The competition amongst them would 
be so lively that, after the manner of the bankers of Europe, they would 
allow a credit on deposits. Being responsible in the whole amount of 
their private fortunes, they would seldom extend their loans so far as to 
cherish the wild spirit of speculation. Their whole fortunes would be 
in the business, and their whole faculties exerted for its proper manage- 
ment, and it is in this way only that any business can be well conducted, 

If there should be a necessity for placing any restrictions on these 
private bankers, it would be simply that of restraining them from issuing 
notes, bills or checks, which would circulate in the same way as the 
present bank notes. Some intelligent men who have turned their atten- 
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tion to the subject, think that even this would not be necessary, They 
are of opinion that the competition among private bankers would be so 
brisk, that they would effectually check one another, 

In opposition to this it may be urged, that much has been lost by the 
breaking of private bankers in England; though it must be admitted, 
this is not a case exactly in point, since the private bankers of England 
are influenced in their operations, though not regulated, by the great 
corporate institutions of that kingdom. 

In Scotland, where the private banks have the predominance, little 
has been lost by the breaking of these institutions. But the evils pro- 
duced by the occasional breaking of a bank are far from being the 
greatest evils of the system. No instance has occurred of a bank break- 
ing in Philadelphia, and yet who can adequately describe all that the 
people of this city have endured from “eae We have satisfactory 
evidence that the Scotch banks, by their “expansions” and “ contrac- 
tions,” produce evils, the same in kind, though not in degree, as are felt 
in Philadelphia. 

But in neither England nor Scotland can we, perhaps, be said to 
have a fair example of private banking, as the government receives bank 
notes in payment of taxes. When the government receives one kind of 
paper, the people lose their clear perception of the difference between 
cash and credit, and where room is made in this way for the circulation 
of paper, the most worthless kind sometimes obtains circulation as 
easily as the best. “ Numberless instances,” says the Edinburgh Re- 
view, “ have occurred in the history of British banking within the last 
few years, in which the notes of individuals without any real capital, 
and who were from the beginning in a state of insolvency, have con- 
tinued to circulate for a long period in company with the notes of the 
best established houses, and to enjoy an equal degree of credit.” 

The private bankers on the continent of Europe do not circulate any 
paper, but it is not in our power to say whether this is, in all instances, 
owing to obstacles thrown in their way by government, or to the indis- 
position of the people to receive paper where it is not taken in payment 
of taxes. If notes issued by private bankers should circulate as the 
notes of the present corporations, they would become money. As a 
credit money, they would necessarily fluctuate in quantity. It is not 
desirable that, in addition to changes in the state of credit, proceeding 
from great natural or political causes, we should have changes in the 
currency to add to the uncertainty of trade.* 


* “ Hitherto,” says Tooke, “the legislature has restricted individuals, under 
the severest penalties, from establishing private mints, and uttering metallic 
money of intrinsic and discreditable value; yet, with a degree of inconsistency 
which strikes us as most extraordinary the more attentively we consider it, our 
law-makers have permitted individuals to establish private banks of circulation ; 
and to utter paper money, possessed of only a conventional value which a breath 
of panic may at any time destroy. On the same principle that the government 
protects the public against the probable insecurity which might arise from indi- 
viduals being permitted to utter metallic currency, it should guard against the 


more probable, nays certain insecurity which is created when individuals utter a 
n 


paper currency. every civilized country, supplying and regulating the cir- 
culating medium is a function of the sovereign prerogative. 
. 
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If these notes produced no other evil, they would prevent us from ac- 
cumulating that stock of metallic money which is required for the va- 
rying exigencies of peace and war. After this had been for a time in 
circulation, the receiving of them would be, as in the case of the present 
bank notes, a matter of necessity rather than of choice. 

The evil would, indeed, in time, correct itself; but if we can prevent 
it, why suffer it at all ?* 

We can certainly carry the credit system far enough, by the agency 
of ledger entries, notes of hand, bills of exchange and bonds and mort- 
gages. We do not require the additional aid of credit money to run 
us deeper in debt. 

Why should a private banker, having a capital of his own, of five 
hundred thousand or a million dollars, and deriving therefrom an in- 
come of thirty thousand or of sixty thousand per annum, desire to 
double his income, by the circulation of paper money? He would 
make a legitimate use of his credit, in receiving money on deposit, at 
five per cent., and lending it again at six per cent. More than this he 
ought not to desire.t 

If the capital of a private banker is small, he will derive as much 
profit from his credit as he is justly entitled to, in his commission on 
bills of exchange, and in the difference between the rate he will pay for 
money taken by him on deposit and that at which he will lend this 
money to others. ' 

The issue of notes by bankers, for the convenient discharge of their 
own business, will not be necessary. The private bankers of London 
and Lancashire issue no notes. At the clearing-house in London, in 
which their accounts are daily settled by an exchange of checks, trans- 


* What is here advanced is not at variance with the principles of Adam 
Smith, as will be seen by the following extract from his writings: 

“To restrain private people, it may be said, from receiving in renee the prom- 
issory notes of a banker for any sum, whether great or small, when they them- 
selves are willing to receive them; or, to restrain a banker from issuing such 
notes, when all his neighbors are willing to accept them, is a manifest violation 
of that natural liberty which it is the proper business of law not to infringe but 
tosupport. Such regulations may, no doubt, be considered as in some respects a 
violation of natural liberty. But those exertions of the natural liberty of a few 
individuals which might endanger the security of the whole society, are, and 
ought to be, restrained by the laws of all governments—of the most free as well 
as of the most despotical. The obligation of building party-walls, in order to pre- 
vent the communication of fire, is a violation of natural liberty, exactly of the 
same kind with the regulations of the banking trade which are here proposed.” 

The proposal Adam Smith here supports, is that of prohibiting private bankers 
from issuing notes of a less denomination than five pounds sterling, nearly 
twenty-five dollars Federal money. On the principles on which he proposes to 
prohibit the issue of notes of some denominations, the issue of notes of all denomi- 
nations may be prohibited. 

“There is no more reason why a man, or body of men, should be permitted 
to demand of the public interest for their reputation of being rich, than there 
would be in permitting a man to demand interest for the reputation of being 
wise, learned or brave. If a man is actually rich, it is enough or him to receive 
interest for his money and rent for his land, without receiving interest for his 
credit also.”—Raymond. 
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actions to the amount of four or five millions sterling are adjusted with 
the help of about two hundred thousand pounds in money. 

If arrangements of this kind were not found to answer the desired 
end, a public office of transfer and deposit might be established in each 
city, on the model of the Bank of Hamburgh, with the exception of 
buying and selling bullion and dealing in exchange, which ought to be 
left to private bankers. The establishing of such an office would be at- 
tended with a little expense, but if it would not be worth paying for, it 
would not be worth having. If the bankers objected to paying all the 
expenses, the government might, as such an office would be a safe and 
convenient depository of the public funds, share the expenses with them. 
There is nothing in the constitution to prevent the establishment of 
public banks, which shall be mere offices of deposit and transfer. And 
as such banks would be a great public benefit, the defraying of their 
necessary expenses out of the public revenue would not be objectionable. 

In this way we should secure all the advantages the present system 
affords, and avoid all its disadvantages. 

We should have places of deposit safer than the present; for the 
money deposited in a public bank by one man would not be lent to 
another. 

The business of settling accounts by transfers of credit would be 
greatly facilitated. One public bank would suffice for each city, and 
the time which is now lost in running from bank to bank would be 
saved. 

The private banks, paying interest on deposits, would extend through- 
out the country the advantages of savings banks. 

Men who wished to borrow would deal with a private banker as an 
equal, instead of dealing, as at present, with an overgrown corporation, 
as a superior. 

The Testhente of dealing in exchange would be better conducted than 
at present, for it would be left free to individuals, and they would show 
the same disposition to oblige and give satisfaction that is now evinced by 
the dry goods merchant or the importer of groceries. 

Instead of having to pay the expense of three or four hundred public 
banks, we should have to pay the expense of only twenty or thirty, for 
this number of offices of deposit and transfer would suffice for the whole 
United States. 

We should escape all the evils that flow from banks as corporations, 
from fluctuations of the circulating medium, and from the false system 
of credit which has its — in the present banking system. 

And what should we lose? The supporters of the present system 
admit that “the only substantial advantage attending paper money ap- 

ars to be its cheapness.” Taking their own estimates of the amount 
of bank notes and bank credits, the sum thus gained does not amount 
to more than forty cents a year for each individual in the nation. Is it 
worth while for so trifling a gain, (admitting it, by way of argument, to 
be a gain,) to endure all the evils of a bad system, and forego all the 
advantages of a good ? 
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THE SUPPRESSION OF COUNTERFEITING. 


Report of the Hazecutive Committee of the Association of Banks for 
the Suppression of Counterfeiting. 


Tue undersigned, to whom was submitted the subject of the green 
ink for bank note printing, said to be patented by Mr. George Matthew, 
of New York, under the name of “ Zhe Canada Bank Note Printing 
Tint,” or, “ Patent Green Tint,” together with specimen bank notes 
printed therewith, accompanied by the request of Mr. Tracy R. Edson, 
of New York, that the subject might be examined into and reported 
upon by the Association, and the specimens submitted to the most 
searching experiments, has considered the subject, and caused experi- 
ments to be made upon some of the specimens, and begs leave respect- 
fully to report that the ingredient, of which the green-tinted ink is 
made, having been ascertained, by careful chemical examination, and 
its character being very clearly laid down in “the books,” a hope was 
at first quite confidently entertained that we had at last found one 
color besides black upon which we could safely rely as approaching so 
nearly to the impregnabijity of that color as to answer all practical pur- 
poses for printing bank notes with it, and so furnishing an additional 
safeguard, equally invulnerable with that, to all attempts at alteration. 
The hope so confidently entertained would quite naturally be confirmed 
and made more confident, if possible, by perusing certificates, furnished 
by Mr. Edson for this purpose, from the following distinguished gentle- 
men, viz. : 

T. Sterry Hunt, Chemist to the Geological Survey, (Montreal,) who, 
after stating that “the ordinary black printing ink which, having a 
basis of carbon, is insoluble and indestructible,” speaks in another part 
of his certificate of this green ink, and says, “It is the most permanent 
of colors, and as indestructible as the carbon of the ordinary black print- 
ing ink.” 

Sohn Torrey, Emeritus Professor of Chemistry, College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, New York, and Assayer U.S. Assay Office, N. Y., who 
says, in his certificate, “The green compound is insoluble and inde- 
structible by all chemical agents, except such as will destroy the paper 
itself.” He had previously stated that all the tests mentioned to him 
by Mr. Edson, “ besides all others known to me, were applied to the 
green ink, but it resisted every one of them.” 

Wolcott Gibbs, Professor of Chemistry and Physics in the Free 
Academy in New York, who states, “ There can be no reasonable doubt 
that the basis of the green ink, when properly prepared, may be consid- 
ered indestructible and unchangeable ; since, as is well known to chem- 
ists, and as I have satisfied myself by new and specially devised experi- 
ments, it can only be acted on by boiling with concentrated oil of vitriol, 
or by fusion with powerfully oxydizing agents.” He also says, that 
: 30 
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when prepared and applied in the manner proposed, “ it is not possible 
to remove it from the paper without, at the same time, so far removing 
the black ink as to render it impossible to obtain even a tolerable pho- 
tographic copy of the black portions of the note.” 

B. Silliman, Jr., Professor of General and Applied Chemistry, in Yale 
College, says, in his certificate, “ This ink is a compound, and theoreti- 
cally, therefore, it can be decomposed; but this result cannot be attained 
without the entire destruction of the paper’ By mechanical means, 
aided by the presence of alkalies, it may be removed, but not without 
removing the BLACK CARBON INK at the same time.” And 

E. N. Hosford says, in his certificate, ‘‘ The basis of the green ink is 
insoluble in any chemical re-agent which will not at once destroy bank 
note paper. If the green ink be properly prepared, the impressions 
made with it will be as imperishable as those made with black ink, and 
neither can be removed from a given surface upon which both have been 
impressed, without at the same time removing the other.” 

After reading such statements as these, from gentlemen so well known 
and so distinguished in their profession, it would seem to be almost a 
work of supererogation to go into a chemical examination of the speci- 
mens furnished for that purpose. But as neither the Executive Commit- 
tee nor the Association have ever reported upon any subject of the 
kind until it had been submitted to the chemist usually employed by it, 
it was thought best to pursue the usual course in this case, also, and 
some of the specimens were accordingly given, to Mr. Charles T.. Carney 
for examination. His report thereupon is herewith submitted. It will 
be seen that, contrary to our sanguine hopes and expectations, the green 
ink can be, and has been chemically discharged and removed without 
disturbing the note proper, printed in black, and without injury to the 
paper, on which both were printed together ; and that, therefore, this ink 
is no effectual safeguard against alterations. 

With regard to the question of copying notes printed in this way, by 
photography, lithography, anastatic printing and kindred processes, set- 
ting aside the obvious fact, that if the green tint is removed there re- 
mains simply a note printed in black ink to copy, which is readily and 
easily done, it may be said that most of the remarks made in the report 
adopted by the committee, and published under vote of October 6, 1856, 
and in previous published reports therein referred to, upon these points, 
are believed to be applicable to the case in hand. But the fact that 
notes printed in this way are exposed to perfect alterations will undoubt- 
edly be, in the opinion of the committee, fatal to its use. The under- 
signed accordingly recommends the passage, by the committee, of the 
vote herewith submitted. 

James G, Carney. 


Boston, August 19, 1857. 


Voted, unanimously, that the Executive Committee cannot recom- 
mend to the associated banks the adoption of the “ Patent Green Ink,” 
submitted by Mr. Edson, of New York, for the prevention of counter- 
feiting and altering bank notes, as furnishing any substantial additional 
security to their issues. 
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Boston, August 18th, 1857. 


To the Executive Committee of Associated Banks: 


GenTLEMEN,—Having examined, at your request, the notes printed 
with the green groundwork, called the “ Patent Green Tint,” to ascer- 
tain the possibility of removing said “ tint,” I have the honor to submit 
herewith the result of my investigations: I return the note of the 
“City of Burlington,” received from you, printed upon this patent, 
from which I have removed a portion of the “tint” or groundwork, 
without disturbing the note proper printed in carbon ink, or the paper. 
This “green tint” can be removed by two distinct chemica! processes, 
and in my judgment the entire “ groundwork” may be removed by either 
method, so that an alteration or photographic copy can be made with 
ease. . 

I remain, very respectfully, your most ob’t, 
Cuartes T, Carney. 


At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Association of 
Banks for the Suppression of Counterfeiting, Boston, August 26, 1857, 
the foregoing reports having been made at the last meeting of the com- 
mittee, and having been had under consideration until now, the vote 
appended to the first report was unanimously adopted, and it was also 
voted that 500 copies be printed for distribution among the banks be- 
longing to the Association. 

Cuaries B, Hatt, Secretary. 


THE SAVINGS BANKS OF NEW YORK. 


Ar a meeting of officers of Savings Banks, held October 14, at the 
banking room of the Seamen’s Bank for Savings, in Wall street-—pres- 
ent, representatives of the following institutions,. viz. : 


Banx ror Savines, (Bleecker street.) MANHATTAN, 

East River Savines Institution. Mariners’. 

Bowery Savines Bank. Mecuanics AND TRADERS’. 
Institution yor Savines or Mercuants’ Crerxs, Dry Dock. 

Irvine Savines Bank. Broapway. 

Emigrants’ INDUSTRIAL. GREENWICH. 

Soutn Brooxryn. Seamen’s Bank For Savines. 
Broox.yn. WILLiaMspure. 


Mr. John C. Green, of the Bank for Savings, was called to the chair, 
and W. Platt, of the Seamen’s Bank for Savings, was requested to act 
as Secretary. After discussion the following resolutions were pro- 
posed : 


Ist. The banks of discounts and deposits in our cif having suspended specie 
payments, the savings banks are necessarily compelled to pay the depositors only 
in the bank notes of these institutions ; while they paid specie, the savings banks 
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paid gold to their depositors, and they will now pay in the currency of these in- 
stitutions, which is secured by stocks with the Comptroller of the State. 

2d. Resolved, That the banks for savings be recommended to adhere to the 
rules of payment according to their by-laws; but that each institution be recom- 
mended to Pay such amounts (in specie) as shall be deemed sufficient to meet the 


necessities of depositors, 
W. Pratt, Secretary. 


It is obvious that this was the best course for the savings institutions 
to adopt, in justice to themselves ; or, in other words, in justice to their 
depositors, for the Board of Trustees act merely in behalf of and for the 

rotection of their depositors. A careful scrutiny of the reports of these 
institutions shows that their funds are securely invested, and in such a 
way as to secure for the depositors the highest permanent good. A 
very large portion of their funds is invested in mortgages on real 
estate worth double the amount loaned upon it. These funds could not 
be immediately converted into cash to meet such sudden demands as 
occurred on Wednesday and Thursday, October 13th and 14th. If the 
depositors want (as is the case in a few instances only) a portion of their 
funds for immediate necessities, they can, at a moment’s notice, get all 
they want in the bank notes guaranteed by the State, secured by State 
bonds, &c.; but if they will wait six months or thereabouts, they may 
then obtain the gold which is now flowing into the country by millions. 
Our advice to the depositors (and to those citizens who have depositors 
in their families) is To LET THEIR MONEY STAY WHERE IT 1s—perfectly 
safe from fire, robbery and other risks. 


We understand a circular has been issued to all holders of loans from 
the Buffalo Savings Bank, as follows: 


“ Buffalo, Oct. 15, 1857. 


“ At a meeting of the Board of Trustees of this bank, held this day, it was 
Resolved, That the debtors of this institution, on bonds and mortgages, be re- 
quired to pay their indebtedness at the rate of 12} per cent. a month—the first 
instalment payable on the 20th day of November next—and that the Secretary 
immediately communicatesa copy of this resolution to the several debtors.” 


Then follows the notification, with “your prompt attention will ob- 
viate the necessity of a foreclosure of your bond and mortgage.” . This 
is one of the inevitable effects of the present revulsion in the currency, - 
and much distress will follow the execution of such an order. Pro- 
perty will fall into the hands of mortgagees at heavy sacrifices. 

We are glad to find that the savings banks of New York city do 
not feel compelled to adopt any such course. Their investments are 
made after due caution and search ; but the real interests of the deposit- 
ors point to a lenient course towards the debtors of banks. 
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LETTERS ON THE CURRENCY. 


Our last number, pages 406-408, contained three letters from Hon 
Nathan Appleton on the present crisis. We now add a fourth, written 
early in the month of November: 


To the Editors of the Boston Post: 


A writer in the Post of the 30th ult. undertakes to criticise some of 
the positions taken in my letter on the money crisis. His style is so 
courteous, and he seems so sincere in his opinions, that I consider him 
entitled to a respectful reply. But it is evident that this writer and 
myself look at the subject from entirely different points of view. The 
great question with him is, whether the banks can expand under a 
severe financial crisis; and he thinks they cannot. Now, what is a 
financial crisis, and what is its cause? It is a scarcity of money, grow- 
ing out of the contraction of the bank circulation. It is caused by the 
action of the banks, but does not control that action. 

The only legitimate ground for contraction by the banks is the efflux 
of coin from the country to a degree to endanger their circulation. 
This is the only cause which ever did, or ever can, produce a financial 
crisis in this country. When the export of specie ceases, the crisis is, 
or ought to be, over. The banks can then hold their own at least. Now, 
my argument is, that the export of specie ceased after the early part of 
September, and could only be made at a loss compared to bills of ex- 
change. Here, I contend, the contraction ought to have ceased; in- 
stead of which, the New York banks have continued the contraction of 
their liabilities from eighty-eight millions, on the 12th of September, to 
seventy-two millions on the 10th of October, and still further since. It 
is this continued contraction of which I complain, after all occasion and 
necessity had ceased. 

In September we were safe, with a money market rather stringent 
than otherwise ; but it is the subsequent and continued turning of the 
screw which has produced the appalling state of things which now exists.. 
The whole history of banking cannot show an equal example of igno- 
rance of the “true principle and science of banking,” as has been exhib- 
ited by the New York bank managers. 

As a cure for this horrid mistake, I proposed that the New York 
banks should expand their loans ten or fifteen millions immediately, to 
replace themselves as near as may be in their position on the 12th Sep- 
tember. This your correspondent thinks impossible in so short a time. 
How, impossible? The contraction went on at the rate of four or five 
millions a week; there can certainly be no difficulty in expanding as 
fast or faster, provided there be mercantile houses enough left standing 
to borrow it. 

Your correspondent seems to make a distinction between deposits and 
circulation, which does not exist in fact. They are essentially the same 
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thing. They are convertible into each other at the pore of the pos- 
sessor. I do not understand what he means by the banks “liquidating 
their debts in the shape of deposits or credits.” This can only apply 
to those banks which have stopped payment. Neither can I agree that 
deposits or circulation shall be classed as the means of the banks. They 
are credits which the community choose to hold for their own conven- 
ience, and are increased or diminished by the expansion or contrac- 
tion of the banks in theirloans. They compose the circulating medium, 
and are the means of the mercantile community to whom they belong. 
In the present case, it is the forced and unnecessary contraction of 
which we complain. 

The means of each bank consist in its specie, as shown in its daily 
balances at the clearing-house. The aggregate means consist in the 
aggregate specie of all the banks. The proportion of specie to their 
liabilities is a proper comparative view of their strength. This propor- 
tion, in January last, was $11,172,000 to $10,000,000, or 11 per cent. 
This was continued with little variation until the last of August, when 
it was diminished to 10 per cent., but was increased in September to 14, 
16 and 16} per cent.: showing, at the very time of this disastrous con- 
traction, greater relative means than at any time for these two years. 
So futile is it to say that the banks have furnished all the aid possible, 
as much money under the pressure and crisis as they did under the 
highest expansion of their loans. Your correspondent will thus perceive 
that his elaborate tables have no bearing on my view of the case. 

Your correspondent speaks of a custom of the New York banks. He 
says, “ A custom prevails very extensively of discounting large amounts 
of paper, with the express understanding or agreement that one-quarter 
or one-half shall lay in bank till another discount is obtained upon the 
same condition.” Is this true? Iam sorry for it. I have no hesita- 
tion in pronouncing it a pernicious custom. It smacks very much of 
usury. 

+ to be well understood that the actual suspension of the New 
York banks was not the result of natural causes, but arose from the 
disgust and indignation of the merchants, who viewed the action of the 
banks in its true light, and were determined to let them know that, 
driven to the wall and crushed as they were, they were still able to re- 
taliate by using their power. This was acting out the common princi- 
ples of human nature; but was probably unfortunate, as it furnishes a 
pretext for continuing the system of contraction as necessary to their 
resumption. It is a poor pretext, as there can in fact be no doubt that 
the true way to restore confidence and set the wheels of trade in motion 
is to adopt a liberal expansion by discounts. This is the direct and 
shortest road to resumption, which would then easily come of itself. 
Why should the New York banks continue to keep their currency above 
the value of specie in any other part of the world ? 

Your correspondent says, “The evils upon us are the too great ex- 
pansion of credits, both of merchants and banking institutions.” I do 
not agree with him. No doubt there are cases in which individuals 
and banks have extended their credits to their own injury ; but the pres- 
ent evil arises wholly from the sudden check and stoppage of the eredits 
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which the New York banks had so freely given. The present evil is 
not too much, but too little credit. It is easy to decry credit, and ap- 
plaud a pure specie currency. But who does not know, that it is a sys- 
tem of extended credit which has built up the wealth and prosperity of 
the country ? 

NatHan APPLETON. 


ENGLISH THREE PER CENT. CONSOLS. 


By a recent exhibit of the public debt of Great Britain, it would ap- 
pear that the total debt, bearing three per cent. interest, exceeds five 
hundred millions sterling ; of which the three per cent. Consols (or con- 
solidated debt) amount to about four hundred millions. Of course a 
reduction of } or } per cent. on the market value of these funds is a 
momentous affair to the holders; and when the decline amounts to 1, 
2 or 3 per cent., a panic among the holders is apt to follow. Thus a 
fall in Consols alone, being about one-half the national debt, is equiva- 
lent, at 

1 per cent., to a loss of. $20,000,000 
4 “ “ 


f eececccccce eceee-ceeees eccces 10,000,000 
: *; f  eeccceccceccs ete cececerccsces 5,000,000 


Bank expansion, speculation and Overtrading have a tendency, for a 
short time, to enhance the rates for public funds. This was strongly 
marked prior to the revulsion of 1825 and 1846-47. Thus, in 1822-23, 
Consols attained 83 a 853 as their maximum values; but in 1824~25, 
during a period of unprecedented speculation, reached 94} a 97. Again, 
in 1841~'42, they were 901 to 951, while in 1844~45, when the rail- 
road mania prevailed, they reached 100% a 101}, and during the famine 
years of 1847-'48, sold as low as 783. 

The expansive movement of 185152, following the gold mania of 
that period, suddenly raised the prices of Consols to 101} in December, 
1852, and 101 in April, 1853, and during the war with Russia (thirty 
millions sterling having been added to the national debt) they were 
quoted as low as 853. Since then they have not reached par, but have 
ranged from 90 to 94. Now, however, with highly unfavorable fea- 
tures in the national and in the commercial affairs of England, Consols 
have again declined to 874; and when the people of England begin to 
realize (as they soon will) the necessity for a further increase of the 
national debt, to sustain an expensive war in India, and with a prospect 
of paying heavily in gold for foreign breadstuffs, we fear Consols will 
recede to the low figures of the famine year above mentioned. 

This would be a calamity not only to Great Britain but to the United 
States ; for there is a sympathy, and a groupe one, between the people 
of both countries, which the commercial relations of both people are 
calculated to foster. We annex, for future reference, the highest and 
lowest prices of Consols for each year, ending in April, 1848-1856 : 
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Highest Lowest 
Price Price. 

£78 15 0 

80 00 

90 12 6 

95 00 

95 12 6 

98 15 0 

85 26 

86 17 6 

85 12 6 


—s 
DT co Ton orn aT 
WOWOROOCOR 


On the 6th November they closed at 88} a 884, and full confidence 
felt on the part of the public in the coming values for the next six 
months, 


Highest and lowest price of Three per Cents in each year, from 1731 
to 1849. 


Highest. Lowest. Year. Highest. Lowest, 
1811,..... 66% 
1782,.....101 1812,..... 68 
1738,.....108 eae 1813,..... 674 
1734,..... 94 : 1814,..... 
1735,..... 98 ° 
Se ilies-0< 


1817,..... 
1818,..... 
1819,..... 
1820,..... 
1821,...+. 
1822,..... 
1823,..... 
1824,..... 


Year. Highest. Lowest, Year. 
rr 


1789,.....105 
1740,.....101 
1741,.....101 
1742,.....102 
1743,.....108 
1744,..... 99 
1745,..... 92 
1746.,.... 89 
1747,..... 86 
1748,.... 91 
1749,.....102 
1750,.....101 
1751,.....108 
1752,.....106 
1758,.....106 
1754,.....104 
1755,.....101 1835,.... 925 
1756,.... 90 1836,.... 92} 
1757,..-6. 91 a 1837,.... 935 
1758,..... 98 wefilgs 1838,.... 95} 
1759,..... 88 Ger 1839,..... 93% 
1760,..... 88 1840,..... 93} 
1761,.... 88 1841,..... 90} 
1762,..... 87 1842,.... 95$ 
| 1848,..... 974 
1764,..... ; 1844,.....1012 
1765,..... . 64§ 1845,.....100§ 
1766,..... seve 64§ 1846,..... 97% 
1767,.... 1808,..... 693 1847,.... 94 


1826,.. eee 
1827,..... 
1828,..... 
1829,..... 94} 
eee 
1831,..... 84% 
1832,..... 85% 
1833,..... 91¢ 
1834,.... 98 


1768,..... 
1769,....+ 


1809,..... 70§ 
1810,..... 71 


1848,..... 894 
1849,..... 90 





The Bank of England. 


THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 


ApDVANCE oF Rares or InTEREsTt BY THE Bank oF ENGLAND. 


Tae advance in the rate of interest to 7 per cent. by the Bank of Eng- 
land on the 12th of October was a measure of self-protection, and one 
fully authorized by the exigencies of trade. It would be well if the banks in 
this country could, under similar circumstances, and with similar pros- 
pective advantages, increase their rates on loans to 7, 8 or 9 per cent., 
and thereby deter speculation. Since the close of the war with Russia, 
in the spring of 1856, the policy of the Bank of England has not, how- 
ever, been a consistent one. They have adopted, upon too slight con- 
siderations, and in repeated instances, during the years 1856-7, a lower 
rate for a higher; and, in turn, (finding their error,) changed from the 
low to the higher rate. These changes have been as follows: 

1856, May 22.—The bank reduced the rate of interest from 7 to 6 
per cent., (less than three months after the Peace Conference at Paris.) 

May 29.—Another reduction to 5 per cent., the reserve of gold 
having increased to £10,766,040. 

June 26.—Another reduction to 4} per cent., the gold coin and 
bullion having increased to £12,428,970, being the largest amount held 
during the year 1856. This continued only until the first day of Oc- 
tober, when the effects of too sudden an expansion were very obvious, 
and the bank saw fit to reverse the wheel, thereby giving a wholesome 
check to the tendency to overtrading. 

October 1.—The bank rate raised from 4} to 5 per cent. 

October 6.—At a special meeting the board again advanced the rate, 
viz.: From 5 to 6 per cent. on sixty day bills, and from 6 to 7 per 
cent. on larger paper; and the next week refused to make loans on 
stock for a longer period than seven days. Two days afterwards they 
determined to confine their stock loans to exchequer bills, the gold 
on hand on the 11th of this month having declined to £9,589,400. 

These sudden changes precipitated the fall of the Royal British Bank 
on the 24th of October. 

November 13.—The Bank of England further applied the screw by 
an order to make the minimum rate of interest on all loans, long or 
short, 7 per cent. 

December 4.—After numerous failures of commercial houses and 
provincial banks, the Bank of England, in view of large accumulations 
of bullion, reduced the rate from 7 to 6} per cent., and on the 18th, 
(two weeks later,) to 6 per cent., the Bank of France at the same time 
relaxing its restrictions by taking bills having 75 days (instead of 60) 
to run, These movements were hasty and unwise, as may be seen by 
the speedy return to — rates. 

1857, January 9.—The rate on government stock advanced. 

April 2.—The rate on commercial bills advanced from 6 to 6} per 
cent., and on the 9th the bank advanced the rate on government 
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stock to 7 per cent., and refused to discount brokers’ bills having more 
than one month to run. 

May 7.—The bank refused to make loans on government securities 
on any terms. 

June 18.—The rate of discount reduced from 6} to 6 per cent. (The 
Bank of France on the 25th, from 6 to 54.) 

Sept. 3—The Bank of England recommenced their loans on six 
months’ bills [of late confined to three months.] This was a measure 
rather calculated to encourage, than repress, speculation. 

October 12.—The rate advanced from 6 to 7 per cent. 

October 19.—The rate advanced from 7 to 8 per cent., and finally, on 
the 5th of November, to 9 per cent. 

These changes in the bank policy occurred, it must be borne in mind, 
when there was a continuous flow of gold and silver from my em to 
India and China—a current that should forcibly have led the bankers, 
the merchants, the legislators, of England to fear a reaction. We will 
refer to the figures, and show the export of gold and silver from Eng- 
land alone to the East during the years 1851 to 1855: 

Export of Gold, Export of Silver. Total, 
£102,280  £1,716,100 = £1,818,380 
921,739 2,630,238 3,551,977 
881,202 4,710,665 5,590,866 
1,174,299 3,132,008 4,306,302 
947,272 6,409,889 7,358,161 


£4,026,792 £18,598,895 £22,625,686 
$20,000,000 $90,000,000 $110,000,000 


For the first months of 1856, the export of silver alone was £7,165,893. 
The fact is, China and India have absorbed annually a very large por- 
tion of the product of gold and silver—the latter especially. Two items 
of Chinese productions will alone account for this, the enormous exports 
of silk and tea to England and North America for five years having 


been as follows: 
Tea, lbs. Raw Silk, ids. 


50,512,000 1,769,000 

2,055,000 

2,118,000 

2,838,000 

85,792,000 4,576,000 
Thus, in less than eighteen months, there have been at least eleven 
changes, when three or four would have been sufficient, with due regard 
to the predisposition to overtrading and speculation, which was strongly 
displayed as soon as peace was restored in 1856. Thus the bank mania 
- throughout Continental Europe was so strong in the summer of 1856, 
and the mania for joint stock operations in England were such as to 
indicate, beyond dispute, that so sudden and violent a change must, ere 
long, produce a reaction; and in October, 1856, the bank suddenly 

raised its rates of discount ong per cent. 

The speedy reverse of this policy occurred in December following, 
and the changes since have been too frequent for the public good. The 
manufacturing and commercial interests, as well as all others, of a 
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nation, require uniformity and consistency of action on the part of its 
banking concerns. Capital is invested only after due consideration by 
its owners, and upon an implied assurance that the wheels of commerce 
shall not be suddenly stopped or affected, so far as that can be produced 
by a contraction of bank circulation. The tariff policy and the bank 
policy of the country should, therefore, be subject to no violent or fre- 
gon changes. Both, if properly regulated, are calculated to encourage 

omestic labor and the interests of commerce; yet both, when mis- 
managed, engender and perpetuate evils of great magnitude. (or a list 
of the directors of the Bank, see another portion of this No.) 


THE BALANCE OF TRADE. 


Tue balance of trade is a subject that, though often quoted in com- 
mercial conversation, has not been studied with the care and complete- 
ness that its importance merits. It is in fact to a nation, what a 
balance-sheet is to a merchant, and is the only record that we have of 
our increase or decrease in national wealth. 

In consequence of the superficial consideration that has been given 
to this subject, there prevail some erroneous opinions in regard to our 
national balance-sheet. Among these prevalent opinions may be men- 
tioned one: That our debt to Great Britain is large, and is one of the 
causes of “panics,” “stringencies in the money market,” and other dis- 
turbances, the phrases of which are now “household words,” and like 
“electricity,” &c., in natural science, make the nomenclature of financial 
disturbances, that many cannot understand or are too lazy to investigate. 
The facts of the case are, that Great Britain is now, and has been since 
1836, in our debt. After allowing liberally for the interest on the State 
and rail-road securities which she holds, the debt or balance of trade 
in favor of the United States, which Great Britain paid last year, was 
over $10,000,000. Great Britain, with London for its focus, is the great 
exchange market of the world. We pay all our debts through London 
and not to London, and hence have to ship our gold to that market. 

In consequence of the ad valorem tariff system of this country, which 
gives a premiuin to false invoices, it is difficult to get an accurate exhibit 
of the imports into this country. We can safely add from ten to twenty 
per cent. to the invoices of manufactured goods to get their true value, 
or the amount which we pay for these goods. France and Germany 
have a large balance of trade against. us, according to the Secretary of 
the Treasury’s report; and according to a true exhibit, they would have 
a much larger. 

If we examine the tabular statement given below, we shall find some 
curious facts in regard to who are our customers and to whom we are 
customers. In the former class, Great Britain must be ranked first, 
both in amount of trade and in balance of trade. The nominal debt 
which Great Britain paid us last year was over forty millions of dollars ; 
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while the total balance of trade in favor of the United States, as shown 
by the Treasurer’s report, was twelve millions of dollars. It therefore 
follows, that our trade with the rest of the world brings us in debt 
nearly twenty-eight millions. The trade with Spain shows the next 
largest balance in favor of this country. The trade with Australia ranks 
third, and is, in proportion to its extent, the most profitable to us. Ire- 
land, the British North American Colonies, Sardinia, Trieste, Hayti and 
Peru, show large balances of trade in favor of the United States, when 
compared with the total trade. 

In regard to the other class of countries—those who have the balance 
of trade in their favor—we find some curious facts. Cuba shows the 
largest balance of trade against us; Brazil is the next in order, and 
China third—and in the aggregate show a balance of trade of nearly 
forty millions of dollars, where the total trade is less than seventy mil- 
lions, France is the only manufacturing country that shows a large 
balance of trade (according to our ad valorem tariff) against us. The 
characteristics of each nation are in a measure shown by their trade. 
With nearly all the countries under the British flag, the trade is in 
favor of the United States, and their aggregate balances in our favor 
amount to over fifty-seven millions, and seven millions against the United 
States. All of the Dutch possessions show a trade against the United 
States, and exemplify the close trading of that commercial people. All 
of the Spanish West Indies have a balance against the United States. 
The countries on the Atlantic coast of South America have a trade 
against the United States, while those on the west side show a trade in 
favor of this country. And generally, countries north of us show a 
balance in favor of this country, while the tropical countries have the 
trade in their favor. 

To arrive at a true exhibit of the commerce of the United States in 
its relation to balance of trade, or of the amount of specie which is 
gained or lost to the country, we must take into consideration our ad 
valorem tariff and our foreign debt. We can estimate the balance of 
trade for the past year, as follows : 


ESE stinnannat nhihe iinnenmeiaiieiaaatin $326,964,908 
Imports of free goods,. $56,955,706 
Imports of dutiable goods, 257,684,236 
Ten per cent. for false invoices for dutiable 
25,768,423 


BOOMS nc ccvccce secccccccsccccccesccccs 


Seven per cent. interest on $400,000,000 of for- 
eign indebtedness,........+. - 28,000,000  $868,408,865 


Total indebtedness for 1856, $41,443,457 


Exports of specie for 1856,..... Cevccccccccceces $45,745,485 
Imports “ * 4,207,682 $41,537,803 


It will be seen, therefore, that this estimate of our foreign indebted- 
ness is proven by the actual loss of specie. 

Our receipts of gold from California last year did not differ materially 
from forty millions—so there was no increase of specie in this country 
in that year—while the increase in a actual wealth and in- 
ternal trade, all of which should be followed by an increase in their 
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representation or money, have been going on in a geometrical ratio. 
We therefore have here one cause for the recent commercial disturb- 
ances. 


Tabular Statement showing the Balance of Trade of the United States 
with every Important Commercial Nation, for the fiscal year 1855— 


1856. 

eater asmamte 
» ) 
Exports to. Imports from. , focer of aga we 


$154,079,585 $118,045,544 $86,083,991 
4,874,730 89,082 4,285,698 i 
"| end ee cE aie 8,906,542 4,131,506 “tiie $224,964 
Gibraltar, . 429,016 88,126 890,890 i 
814,586 44,224 270,862 
767,629 7,005,911 eoee 
418,251 453,594 eoce 
5,084,972 134,452 4,900,520 
833,789 882,117 51,622 
875,263 151,574 723,689 
4,484,652 2,235,248 2,199,404 
20,858,241 17,488,197 8,985,044 eoes 
British North American Colonies,.... 8,146,108 8,822,224 4,324,834 evee 
‘ 42,510,973 49,016,062 aces 6,505,089 
French West Indies, 623,237 $8,230 539,957 eodd 
Denmark, 227,715 1,180 226,585 
903,801 225,628 678,173 
8,586,498 2,426,479 1,159,949 sia 
Dutch East Indies,........... abies 210,156 1,399,289 ones 1,189,188 
Dutch West Indies, 651,498 789,668 ‘sail 188,170 
14,289,371 14,458,512 iio 219,141 
79,762 161,169 ii 81,407 
686,405 830,581 855,824 ecco 
1,919,363 871,245 1,048,118 . 
7,434,318 2,282,466 5,201,852 
842,654 2,972,025 sone 
7,809,263 24,485,693 one 
1,142,724 8,870,963 & Dy. 
$73,190 287,166 91,083 
463,020 1,635,865 oon 
2,204,938 817,179 1,887,759 
878,771 1,488,526 éonn 
2,444,843 476,541 1,963,807 
1,511,425 741,871 769,554 
2,126,454 104,259 2,122,195 
8,702,259 8,568,681 132,558 
551,829 861,036 190,293 pees 
New Granaday.......00.002sccccces ‘ 1,611,392 2,325,017 aii 718,627 
Venezuela, 1,712,774 4,202,692 oace 2,489,918 
5,094,904 19,262,657 ocve 14,167,758 
1,259,868 2,322,161 ania 1,062,298 
2,867,743 2,467,819 899,924 ‘deli 
1,244,223 217,759 1,026,464 adel 
2,558,287 10,454,486 zene 8,896,199 
2,548,860 2,603,122 cose 54,262 


6,238,286 
65,843 


2,629,871 
16,626,430 
2,728,289 


1,172,845 


1,109,755 


MES nnips actos 3314,689,742 
Net apparent balance in favor of the United States,. R ‘ $12,824,966 
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BANKS AND BANKING IN GERMANY. 
[From the London Bankers’ Mugakine.} 


Tue most ancient, as still also the most accredited of the German 
banks, is the Bank of Hamburg, a public or State institution. It was 
founded in 1619, ten years later than that of Amsterdam, and in a great 
measure upon the same basis. It is simply and exclusively a bank of 
deposit. Its original object was the establishment of a greater unity 
or uniformity in the circulation of general coin values, often much de- 
teriorated by wear, or depreciated by undue admixture of baser metals; 
but it was found too difficult, after persevering trials, to bring such a 
chaos of money signs, often tokens only, into any regularity or classifi- 
cation according to intrinsic worth and real exchangeable values, A 
last attempt was made by the formation of two distinct departments 
in the bank, one for the deposit of specie, the other for bars or ingots. 
Even this was found to be an inconvenient complication, and so, from 
1790, silver in the shape of bars or ingots only was accepted as an in- 
variable basis for the issue of certificates of deposit. It does not appear 
that, even in these days of Californian and Australian golden showers 
upon Europe, any change has been made, and that gold has been admit- 
ted to the honors or advantages of deposit as a recognised certificated 
value. The bank, from its origin, has pursued its quiet course, and ful- 
filled its allotted functions undisturbed and unsignalized by any sinister 
occurrence, save once. In 1813, after the disasters of the Moscow cam- 
paign, Davoust, Prince of Eckmuhl, one of Napoleon’s famous marsbals, 
and robbers as well, then in command at Hamburg, took possession 
and appropriated the treasure of the bank, not probably of any vast 
amount in those days of war and confusion. Restitution was, however, 
subsequently enforced, as one of the conditions of the treaties of Paris, 
in 1815. In the absence of reliable or accurate information, it was es- 
timated some years ago that the bank held on an average about 
£4,000,000 of deposit in silver bullion, or an amount fluctuating be- 
tween three and five millions. These amounts would of course vary 
with the greater or less activity of the commercial movement, generally 
on an agent | scale, and the relative abundance or scarcity of capital. 
Since the period referred to, ten years ago, the trade and shipping move- 
ment of the great Hanseatic emporium cannot have been accelerated 
less than 25 per cent., and it may be assumed that bank deposit busi- 
ness will not have advanced in a less proportion. Commercial transac- 
tions are carried on by cheques or orders on the bank, which are simply 
transferred from the account of the drawer to that of the receiver, unless 
in the case of the hard money being pegeed, which the latter would 
draw by another cheque. As the bank neither discounts nor makes 
advances on securities, there are, therefore, so many millions of hard 
money withheld from active and profitable circulation; that is, such a 
proportion of the deposits as upon banking calculations and experience 
might be advantageously put out to usance without risk of loss, or any 
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conceivable hazard to banking solvency which interest and discount 
profits would not cover ten times over. The Bank of Hamburg and its 
deposits have the guarantee of the little but wealthy State. Its charges 
are covered, with a contribution to State revenue besides, by a moderate 
levy upon all depositors or parties having accounts with it. 

The Bank of Vienna dates from 1703 ; it was then a bank of deposit 
mainly, allowing 4 per cent. interest, but also with power of issuing 
notes, then of little avail. It was a State instrument merely for effecting 
loans. In the wars of the French revolution, more than three-fourths 
of a century afterwards, its issues, however—its forced issues in fact— 
ascended to 1 milard, (60 millions of florins,) say at 2s., the florin conven- 
tion money, 106 millions sterling. This inordinate mass of inconver- 
tible paper money fell, of course, to one-twelfth of its nominal value. 
The government bought it up, or rather compromised it with another 
paper issue, at the rate of one-fifth the nominal value of the old cur- 
rency, which soon descended to two-fifths of its nominal rating. 

In 1816, the bank was refounded, new modelled, with a share capital 
of 100 millions of florins, in shares of 1,000 florins each, each share 
payable in 100 florins silver, and 900 in old paper money, of 40 per 
cent. less than its nominal value, so that, in effect, each 1,000 florins 
share cost, or was represented by a real value of 460 florins only. It 
would be idle, with our limited space, to attempt to follow the histor 
of this new edition of the old bank, although with all its sil 
before us, official, semi-official and of impartial origin. Suffice it to 
say, that in the revolutionary period of 1848-9, it rendered incalcu- 
lable service to the State, when all Austria, Bohemia, Hungary and 
Lombardy were in insurrection, and the empire existed only in name. 
But it was at the cost of its own, just falling short of irredeemable 
ruin. Unnecessary to track its course, all that remains to say is, that 
it has two departments of issue, one for State notes, representing 
State obligations, the other for general purposes, advances upon secu- 
rities and currency. Herr Horn last year estimated the State note 
circulation at only 1,542,880 florins, which must be a mistake, the 
general issue, irrespective of that, being nearly 906 millions. It is 
difficult to reconcile these figures, of reputed authority as they are, 
with those cited as of from documents by M. Seneuil, in 1852, when 
the total circuiation, as appears but not discriminated, was stated, for 
1851, at a trifle less than 151 millions of florins, State and commerce 
entering, in the aggregate discounts and accommodation, for rather 
more than 1063 millions. It is not necessary to reproduce the tables 
here. There can be no question, however, that under the able admin- 
istration of Baron de Bruck, both State and bank note currency has 
been systematically diminished and extinguished year by year, and it 
is now stated, with something like authority, that the Austrian treasury 
has been preparing, and will be ready at the close of this year, to 
meet and then restore the convertibility of Vienna bank paper on 
demand. 

In 1852, M. Seneuil acquaints us there were only ten banks of 
circulation in all Germany, apart from the land banks. These were the 
banks of Berlin, Pomerania, Breslau, Dessau, (territorial,) Leipzig, Lu- 
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beck, Rostock, Austria and Bavaria, (mortgage and commercial bank.) 
The respective circulations of paper money, discounts and advances to 
governments, irrespective of ]oans, then stood thus, with capital amounts 
and specie in hand: 
Circulation. — Capital, Specie. 
Thalers. Advances. Thalers. Thalers. 
State Bank of Berlin, .... 21,000,000 17,514,752 11,494,000 28,104,279 thalers, at 1s, Sd. 
Cassenvereine of do...... 1,000,000 243,502 1,000,000 1,621,804 * ” 
1,000,000 1,083,109 + 1,534,500 483,311 
666,633 1,000,000 883,607 
57,832 1,500,000 705,869 
209,841 1,500,000 —- 3,980,882 
nil 25,000 65,790 
- 98,365 590,000 117,099 
150,945,563 106,023,769 21,260,820 29,979,860 at 2s. 0d. 


It will readily be seen that the banks cited act upon varying princi- 
ples and practice, which it would require a whole number of the Maga- 
zine to discriminate and explain. Somewhere about 1854, a city bank, 
for and in Frankfort-on-the-Maine, was established, with a capital of ten 
millions of florins, (the Prussian thaler, at 1s. 8d.,) but of the extent of 
its operations nothing has yet transpired. In 1848 or 1849, a joint- 
stock bank at Hesse Darmstadt was projected and carried into effect, 
with special privileges from the Sovereign Grand Duke. It was founded 
by the Baron de Haber, a merchant banker and man of ability, who 
had already established a business connection beyond his own means of 
capital, for carrying it on. But for the restrictive nature of the privi- 
leges enjoyed and vigorously enforced, its natural, as its projected seat, 
would have been at Frankfort, but this the governing senate of the im- 
—— city, in the exercise of its absolute authority, refused a 
icense for. As, however, Darmstadt is only between seventeen and 
eighteen miles distant, the bank having its representative agency in 
Frankfort, might have carried on a successful banking business in that 
great money market but for the opposition, as said, of the great houses 
of the Rothschilds, Bethmans, &c., who declined to acknowledge either 
its notes or other paper obligations. Thereupon it stopped payment, 
although solvent. Patronized in 1853, by the Messrs. Pereire, of the 
great Société General du Crédit Mobilier at Paris, it has recommenced 
business with a capital of twenty-five millions of florins, represented by 
100,000 shares of 250 florins each, now, we believe, all paid up; say, 
in sterling, a capital of some two millions, 

Thus stood purely banks and banking affairs in Germany until 1855, 
when the Bankjfieber, as the German press has it, or banco-mania, as we 
should say, set in, originated and fomented from that modern hive of 
scheming, the Paris Bourse. As in France, so in Germany, such a class 
as private bankers, dealing exclusively in money discounts and deposits, 
had no existence. Capitalists there were such as the’Sinas, of Vienna, 
the Rothschilds, of Frankfort, and the Solomon Heines, of Hamburg, 
and in plenty who dealt in loans, State and private discounts, honored 
letters of credit, traded in produce, in rail-roads and multifarious other 
speculations where money was fairly and honorably to be made, but 
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bankers, as such, there were none, and therefore comes the distinction 
properly drawn, although not exactly defined, by which, in exchange 

rlance, they are designated as “ foreign bankers.” So far as banking, 
indeed, in that sense, every hotel a in the great cities of Germany, 
such as Frankfort, Aix la Chapelle, Mayence, Hamburg, Vienna, &c., is 
a banker, who exchanges your foreign money, takes particular care of 
the agois, is well versed in the mysteries of exchange, and if he knew 

ou or your connections, has no objection to cash a bill, more especially 

If you are a Mi lord Anglais on his travels, who enjoys much more 
credit abroad than he finds at home on the Royal Exchange, The 
same may be said of money changers, head rail-road officials and steam- 
boat agents, as practically we have found when armed with a certificate 
of character and credit always honored from our friends of the several: 
London banks, 

But 1855-56 introduces us to a more organized system of banking, 
not still in the sober English method, but approximating to it theoreti- 
cally—practically leading to, as perhaps in origin designed for, mone- 
tary establishments in aid of a grand European combination for the 
concentration of capital and credit for every conceivable purpose of 
sharing public and illicit private gain, whose central dominating seat 
shall be at Paris, the very classic domain of chevaliers d'industrie, of 
the thousands who would live superbly in idleness at the cost of all the 
world, but who to work practically “are ashamed.” Frugal, simple, 
hard-working Germany, since France has been inundated, is invaded by 
hordes of schemers from the far West. The crisis is near at hand, and 
the symptoms of money-market derangements, here and elsewhere, are 
already observable, the consequences of which will be serious to those 
implicated. Anxious, as many no doubt are, to escape the responsibility 
which they have incurred, they will suffer, should the revulsion prove 
severe, and of its impending certainty there seems great apprehension. 
Without descending into the further particulars, about which much 
might be said, we proceed to recapitulate what Herr Horn has made 
public, of the progress of the Bankfieber in Germany, to the middle of 
the year 1856. 

The State paper bank currencies, in the year 1856, are put by 
Herr Horn at something more than 200,000,000 florins, at 1s, 8d. the 
florin, the amount for Austria being, we think, underrated. 

Here follows the general circulation, or common commercial cur- 
rency, according to the same authority : 

Dollars. £ Sterling. 
Bank of Prussia, 91,500,000 6,800,000 
1,500,240 
1,500,000 
1,500,000 
1,500,000 
18,500,000 
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Braunschweig, [where is the place,]. 
Railway, Kdthen, Borenbourg,. 1,050,000 
Discount Bank of Lubeck, .. dee 482,100 
Mortgage Bank of Bavaria, 6,857,144 
do. for South Germany, $4,285,712 
do. . 1,715,484 
do. 2,571,428 
29,715,484 
905,877,870 62,850,948 
1,290,127,265 514,529,540 


Since Herr Horn has typed these figures, the paper circulation of 
Germany has, perhaps, doubled. Prussia has, at this moment of writ- 
" ing, proscribed, very properly, the credit circulation of any bank paper; 
but its own is prohibited. The crash seems to be inevitable, The land 
banks alone have securities in the markets, in addition, for over forty 
millions sterling. 


THE SUSPENSION OF 1887. 


Ix our review of the circumstances preceding the suspension of 1837, 
(November No., p. 393,) we inadvertently stated that Judge Taney’s 


nomination to the Supreme Court took place on 24th June, 1834, by a 
Senatorial vote of 28 to 18. This is a mistake. The vote at that date 
was on his nomination for the post of Secretary of the Treasury—a nomi- 
nation that was rejected by a vote of 28 to 18. His nomination as 
Chief Justice was made by General Jackson on 28th December, 1835, 
and was confirmed on the 15th March, 1836, by a vote of 29 to 15. In 
order to show the political feeling existing at those dates, we republish 
the votes on both occasions : 


Senatorial Vote for Roger B. Taney, as Secretary of the Treasury, June 24, 1834. 


Yeas, 18. 
*Benton, Mo., *Hendricks, Inp., *Morris, Onto, *Tipton, Inp., 
*Brown, N. C., In *Robinson, Ix1s., +White, TEnn., 
Forsyth, Ga., ing, *Shepley, Mez., Wilkins, Pa, 
*Grundy, Tenn.,  *King,J.P.,Gzo., *Tallmadge, N.Y. *Wright, N.Y. 
*Hill, N. H., *Linn, Mo., 
Bell, of N. H., McKean, of Pa., did not vote, 
Nays, 28. 
Erelagpayer, N.J., Poindexter, Miss, Sovrnarp, N. J., 
Kent, Md., Porter, La., Sprague, Me., 
Knight, R. L, {Prentiss, Vt., Swift, Vt, 
Lzten, Va., Preston, 8. C., Tomuinson, Ct., 
Manevum, N. C., Rossins, R. L, Tyler, Va., 
Moore, Ala., Silsbee, Mass., Waggaman, La., 
Nandain, Del., Smith, Conn., Wessrsr, Mass. 
Yeas, 18; Nays, 28; Absent, 2. Total, 48. 


* Voted Yea on both nominations, + Voted Nay on the second nomination. 
Voted the reverse on the other nomination. 
ose in small capitals voted Vay in both cases. 
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Vote on the nomination o er B. Taney as Chief Justice Supreme Court United 
hag March 15, 1886. 
Yeas, 29. 
*Benton, Mo., *Hill, N. H., *Morris, Ohio, ne Me., 
*Brown, N. C., Hubbard, N. H., Nicholas, La, Swift, Vt., 
Buchanan, Pa, *King, Ala., Niles, Conn., ‘allmadge, N. Y., 
Cuthbut, Ga, *King, J.P. Geo., Prentiss, Vt., *Tipton, Ind, 
Davis, ; *Linn, Mo., Rives, Va, Walker, Miss., 
Ewing, Ills., McKean, Pa., *Robinson, IIls., Wall, N. J., 
*Grun y, Tenn., +Moore, Ala., Ruggles, Me., *Wright, N. Y. 
*Hendricks, Ind., 
Nays, 15. 
Catuoun, S.C.,° Lan, Va., Porter, La., Tomirnson, Conn., 
Cray, Ky., Brack, Miss., Preston, 8. C., Wessrer, Mass,, 
Crittenden, Ky., Manevm, N. C., Rossms, R. L, White, Tenn, 
Ewrna, Ohio, Nanpatn, Del., Sournarp, N. J., 
29 Yeas; 15 Nays; 4 Absent. 
1 Rhode Island; 1 Delaware; 2 Maryland did not vote. 


. Those who wish to examine the debate on the “ Removal of the De- 
osits” will find Mr. Binney’s Speech in Niles’ Register, vol. 46, p. 57 ; 
r. Clay’s, vol. 45, p. 349; Mr. Clayton’s Report, vol. 46, p. 10; Mr. 
McDuffie’s Speech, vol. 45, p. 319; Mr. Polk’s Speech, vol. 45, pp. 318, 
335 ; Mr. Polk’s Report, vol. 46, p. 38; Mr. Turney’s Report, vol. 45, 
p- 258; Mr. Webster’s Speech, vol. 45, p. 418; Mr. Wright’s Speech, 
vol. 45, p. 400. 

We have always considered the removal of the deposits as the remote 
cause of the crisis of 1837. That measure led to the extended estab- 
lishment of banks throughout the various States during the years 1834— 
1836 ; and the deposits of public funds in the hands of many of these 
banks, managed, in many cases, by inexperienced parties, which led to 
wild speculation on the part of these institutions and to unsafe expan- 
sion on the part of all the others. 

The safeguards placed around the Bank of the United States, accord- 
ing to its charter in 1816, would have secured for it a consistent and 
wise management from 1833 to 1836, similar to that of 1825 to 1832 ; 
but the unexpected and unauthorized interference of the executive in 
the matter, as early as 1832, compelled the bank to act upon the de- 
fensive, and thus pursue an illegitimate course. So far as a sound, use- 
ful and constitutional currency is concerned for the future, we think it 
may be gained by the issue of treasury notes according to the wants of 
the government; such notes to be receivable in payment of custom- 
house dues and of other debts to the government, and to be used ex- 
clusively in the payments to the government creditors. Such an issue, 
to the extent of twenty million of dollars, convertible into gold on demand, 
could be safely made, and based upon the treasury operations of the first 
quarter of the next fiscal year. In addition to this, an issue of treasury 
notes might safely be made upon the deposit of gold or silver at the 


* Voted Yea on both nominations. 
_ oted the reverse on the other nomination. 
ose in small capitals voted Vay in both cases, 
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Treasury by individuals. Such notes would readily become a part of 
the system of domestic exchange throughout the Union, and serve as a 
substitute for the local bank issues of the States. This is substantially 
the process of the Bank of England, whose circulation is regulated by 
the amount of bullion in its vaults—a circulation that is not only a 
legal tender, but available for all the commercial transactions of the 
country. By the charter of 1844, the bank may issue and keep in 
circulation fourteen millions sterling, for which the government is re- 
oe that being the amount of public debt due the bank. Thus 

e entire amount issued by the bank May 9th, 1857, was £23,567,945, 
upon the following basis : 


I. Government debt due the bank, . ° . £14,475,000 
II, Gold coin and bullion in issue department, . 9,092,945 


Total amount outstanding, a ° : - £23,567,945 


The ample guarantee by the government of these notes, gives them 
at all times an undoubted character. They circulate with as much 
freedom and confidence as gold itself, in all parts of the United Kingdom. 
We allude to this admirable system of issues, equivalent to Treasury 
notes in our own country, because it is a model for our adoption, and that 
now is the time for Congress to adopt some measure of the kind, that 
shall be free from the reproach of any connection between the banks 
and the government, but that shall, beyond all question, create a truly 
national, responsible, convertible and convenient currency. We pre- 
sume the country will never assent again to the adoption or creation of 
a national bank, liable to or affected &. remotely or directly, the fluctu- 
ations of commerce; but a bank of issue and deposits, without being 
one of loans, would confer a vast benefit upon the people at large, and 
could be made to create a currency at par from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. 

Such an issue of Treasury notes need not interfere with the circula- 
tion of ordinary bank notes; and in order to test their fitness for the 
purposes of their issue, they should at first be limited to one-fourth or 
one-third of the annual expenses of the government. Their converti- 
bility into coin at all times, and their availability for government pur- 
poses would, we think, secure for them an adoption as remittances be- 
tween remote points of the country, and create a circulation reliable at 
all times and in all places, North and South, East and West. 

The distinguishing feature between the suspension of 1837 and that 
of 1857, is, that the former was more general than the latter. In 1837 
there were less than a dozen banks that maintained specie payments, 
whereas now there are one hundred or more that have not suspended 
payment or have already resumed. Among these are several in Pennsyl- 
vania, viz.: Bank of Pittsburgh, Farmers’ Bank, Bucks County ; also all 
the banks in New Orleans ; the State Bank of Ohio and all its branches ; 
the Banks of Kentucky and all their branches ; State Bank of Indiana 
and branches; the Banks of Illinois and Indiana; more than half of 
those in- Missouri, one in New York city, three in Charleston, S. C., 
and all the Canada 
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SUSPENSION OF 1857. 


REPORT OF MESSRS. FOOT AND RUGGLES TO THE CLEARING-HOUSE. 


To Thomas Tileston, Hsq., and other Presidents of Banks represented 
in the New York Clearing-House : 


Gentlemen,—In obedience to your instructions we yesterday appeared 
before his Excellency Governor King, at Albany, to present your memo- 
rial and enforce your views in respect to the proposed extra session of 
the legislature. 

The general scope and character of the public views then submitted 
to the governor will sufficiently apper in the brief but comprehensive 
outline reported in the Albany newspapers, and copied this morning in 
the public journals of this city. ‘ 

We deem it important, however, to add that in addition to th 
broader and more general considerations, we also submit in detail the 
legal technical reasons necessary to show that the “insolvency” of banks, 
contemplated by existing laws, and calling for the summary process of 
receivers, and consequent suspension of their corporate functions, was 
an actual, practical insolvency in the common sense of the term, and 
not a merely technical or constructive insolvency, arbitrarily inferred 
from a momentary or temporary. delay in paying all their obligations in 
coin; and that the creditors of banks actually solvent might safely and 
properly be left to their ordinary remedy, by suit at law. 

e deem it important to show that this view of the case had been 
explicitly and authoritatively established by the Supreme Court in recent 
decisions, and also to satisfy the governor that those decisions had been 
made in cases in court actually arising, and were in no sense voluntary 
or extra judicial. 

For this purpose we showed to him that, in point of fact, there had 
been three separate applications for injunctions and receivers against 
three different banks, pending before two of the judges of this district— 
two before one judge and one before another; that those judges havin 
deemed the applications important, called in their associates of this =| 
the second judicial district for consultation, as is often done in difficult 
and important cases; that the result of their deliberations was a decision 
by the two judges before whom the applications were pending, denyin 
the motions for injunctions and receivers. The decision was in accord- 
ance with the unanimous opinions of all the judges present. 

As the community was deeply concerned in the questions thus decided, 
the judges very wisely and properly stated the propositions on which 
their decisions were founded, and allowed a report of them to be pub- 
lished. In this they did no more than has been often done by the old 
Court for the Correction of Errors and the present Court of Appeals, 
viz.: pass resolutions in important cases of public interest, dictating the 
the principles settled in the case decided, and allow them to be reported 
and published. 
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Since the announcement of these propositions, Judge Roosevelt, on 
the application made to him for an injunction and receiver against the 
Bank of New York, has denied the motion, and is preparing, as we un- 
derstand, his reasons in full for his decision. 

After presenting these and other facts and views to the governor, we 
respectfully asked for an expression of his opinion on the subject. He 
was pleased to say in answer, that he had “listened with pleasure and 
advantage to the reasons presented in behalf of the leading banks of the 
city of New York,” but that he was not prepared, at present, to do more 
than to hold the question of an extra session in reserve. 

Respectfully, your obedient servants, 
Samuet A. Foor, 

New York, October 17. Samvuet B. Rueetss. 


Tue Banks AND THE Law. 
[From the Albany Zvening Journal, Oct. 15.] 


Failure or refusal to redeem their notes may be made by our banks 
at two different places, their own counters and their agencies. The 
remedies for each are different. If the demand for specie be refused at 
the counter, between the hours of ten and three, the holder of the notes 
may have them protested in the package, unless protest be waived by 
the bank, and the facts of the non-payment admitted in writing. This 

rotest or admission in writing, accompanied by the notes, is sent to the 
Banking Department. The superintendent forthwith gives the bank 
notice that it must pay the notes. If it neglects to do so for fifteen days, 
he then publishes a notice in the State paper that all the notes issued 
by the bank will be redeemed out of the trust funds in his hands for 
that purpose. These funds (State stocks and bonds and mortgages) are 
then sold by him at public auction, upon a ten days’ notice, and the 
proceeds applied to the payment and cancellation of the defaulted notes, 
Ample time—six years and six months—is subsequently given to bill- 
holders within which —— all the notes. These then cease to be 
a charge or claim upon the fund in the superintendent’s hands. 

This officer next makes pro rata distribution of the residue of the 
fund among the creditors of the bank, and if there bea surplus, deposits 
in the State Treasury for the use of his department. If failure by a 
bank to redeem its notes takes place at its agency, the bank is obliged to 
pay interest upon the notes presented, at the rate of twenty per cent. per 
annum. If the redemption and payment of interest do not take place 
within twenty days, the superintendent proceeds against the bank in the 
manner above described. After this default, the bank cannot issue or put 
in circulation any of its notes. On an application at the counter to re- 
deem, the bank may offer the par notes of, or its drafts drawn upon, 
banks in Albany, Troy or New York, in payment of its circulation so 
presented, accompanied, if required, by an affidavit that such drafts 
are available at those points for immediate payment. This will have 
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the effect to save the bank from costs of suit, if one is brought upon its 
defaulted notes. ; 

Any creditor of a bank having a demand exceeding one hundred 
dollars, payment of which is refused, may, within ten days after such 
refusal, apply to a justice of the Supreme Court for an order declaring 
the bank insolvent, restraining it from doing further business, and ap- 
pointing a receiver. The judge is to consider the “expediency” of this 
order, for the “prevention of fraud and injustice.” If the order be 
granted, after hearing and inquiry, and a receiver is appointed, this officer 
takes possession of the entire property of the bank, save what the super- 
intendent has, and publishes a notice to creditors to establish their claims 
within thirty days. Under the direction of the superintendent, he con- 
verts into cash the stock and mortgage securities, “ with the least cm 
ble delay,” reduces to cash all the demands and accounts of the bank 
by private and public sale, and “ within ninety days” from the time of 
his appointment declares a dividend among the creditors, unless the 
time is enlarged by an order of the Supreme Court. This cannot be 
done for a period exceeding ninety days. 

The stockholders of a bank may themselves proceed against it. One 
or more of them, owners to the extent of one-tenth of its capital, may 
apply to a Supreme Court judge to have it declared insolvent, “ or in im- 
minent danger of insolvency.” On a verification by affidavit of the 
facts alleged, the judge may, at his discretion, temporarily enjoin the 
bank from paying out money, transferring its assets or contracting lia- 
bilities. Subsequently, upon a hearing of the parties, this injunction 
may be made final, and the bank declared insolvent, and a receiver of its 
effects be appointed. 

A New York State moneyed corporation which for one year neglects 
to pay its notes is deemed to have surrendered its franchises. These are 
the outlines of the provisions of our banking law for the protection of 
billholders and creditors. They will suffice for information at this 
juncture, upon a topic of general interest. The banks of this State, 
however, are kindly regarded by the public, and in the general sympathy 
for the misfortunes which have overtaken them, in common with the 
rest of us, will, in hardly a single instance, be made the subject of the 
coercive provisions of our statutes. Forbearance, kindness and patience 
will be the rule of conduct now throughout New York. 


[From the Albany Argus, October 15.] 


As the legislature is probably soon to meet with a view to consider 
the existing laws applicable to our banks in their present suspended 
condition, it will be interesting to the public to know what was done 
in a like emergency in 1837. We therefore copy at length all the 
important sections of that act, and give an abstract of those not appli 
cable to the present state of things. It must be borne in mind t 
any legislation, to be adopted at the present time, must be framed in 
reference to the following provisions of the constitation, which did not 
exist in 1837 : 
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The legislature shall have no power to pass any Jaw sanctioning in any 
manner, directly or indirectly, the suspension of specie payments by any 
person, association or corporation, — bank notes of any description. 

And also in reference to that clause of the constitution of the United 
States, which says, that “no State shall pass any law impairing the 
obligation of contracts.” ig: 

Legislation must obviously be confined to a modification of existing 
stringent provisions for winding up banks which fail to pay specie. 
Even within this limited scope, and acting only upon the remedies for 
enforcing the payment of specie, it will be no easy matter to devise re- 
lief laws which will not be liable to the constitutional objection of 
“sanctioning in any manner, directly or indirectly, the suspension of 
specie payments.” The banks must be moderate in their demands and 
posent in the legislation which they seek, and trust much to the for- 

arance of the public. 

The suspension act of 1837 was passed on the 16th of May, and en- 
titled, “ An act suspending for a limited time certain provisions of law, 
and for other purposes.” 

The first section was as follows: 

Section 1. Every provision of law in force, requiring or authorizing 
proceedings against any bank in this State, with a view to forfeit its 
charter or wind up its concerns, or which requires such bank to sus- 
pend its operations and |g a in consequence of a refusal to pay 
its notes or evidences of debt in specie, is hereby suspended for one 
year. But such suspension shall not apply to any bank which shall, 
during said time, refuse to receive in payment of debts due tosuch bank 
the bills or notes of any other bank subject to the provisions of this act, 
and against which an injunction has not been granted. 

[The last clause was modified by a subsequent act, so as not to apply 
“to any debt due from one bank to another.”] 

Section 2 provides that costs shall be recovered only as in suits 
against individuals, and taking away the priority in the courts of suits 
against the banks. : 

_ Section 3 regulates the amount of circulation which each bank may 
issue. 

Section 4. No such corporation shall, directly or indirectly, divide or 
pay to or among its stockholders, or to any person for them, any divi- 
dends, interest or profits whatever, until it shall resume the payment of 
its notes and evidences of debt in specie. 

Section 5 prohibits the banks from selling specie at a premium. 

Section 6 requires monthly statements to be made and published. 

Sections 7 and 8 relate to the “Safety Fund.” 

Section 9, notwithstanding provisions of the act, requires the bank 
commissioners to “ take prompt and efficient steps to forfeit the charter 
and wind up the concerns of every bank which they shall find to be in 
dangerous or insolvent circumstances.” 

Section 10. The act to “ continue in force for one year.” 


The Government and the Times.—From the circular which is pub- 
lished below, it will be seen that the Secretary of the Treasury is taking 
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measures, through the Collector of the port, to obtain the views of lead- 
ing merchants as to the effect of the revulsion upon the foreign com- 
merce of the country and upon the consumption of imported goods, 
Mr. Schell’s extensive acquaintance with our prominent and most intel- 
ligent merchants will doubtless enable him to secure information of 
great importance and value, The following is a copy of the circular 
which has been issued : 


Custom Hovusz, New York, Oct. 13. 


Sirs,—The Secretary of the Treasury wishes to obtain the opinion 
of importing and other merchants of intelligence and information, as to 
the effect which the present financial condition of the country will have 
upon importations from abroad. 

The particular points to which his inquiries relate are, the probable 
amount of importations for the next twelve or eighteen months ; the 
probable change in the price of the more important articles of import ; 
and, also, the probable amount of goods now in warehouse that will be 
withdrawn for consumption during the residue of the current fiscal year, 
with any other information that may bear upon the subject, and aid him 
in the preparation of the usual estimates for Congress. ; 

Your views and opinions in relation to these matters are respectfully 
solicited. 

Your obedient servant, 
To Messrs. . Aveustus Scue.t, 


Supreme Court AND THE BANS. 
Denial of Injunction against the Bank of New York. 


Supreme Covrr—Special Term—Roosevett, J.—John Livingston 
agst. The Bank of New York.—The plaintiff, a holder of two of the cir- 
culating notes (amounting to $200) of the Bank of New York, was re- 
fused payment on 13th October. He applied for an injunction against 
the bank, which at that time was refused for the time being—the judge 
withholding his final decision until after an examination of the papers. 
During the week he rendered an elaborate opinion denying the in- 
junction : : 

Livingston agst. The Bank of New York.—The plaintiff being, as he 
alleges, the owner of two “ circulation” notes of the Bank of New York, 
each of the denomination of $100, on the afternoon of the 13th of Octo- 
ber, between the hours of 1 and 2 o’clock, presented them to the paying 
teller of the bank, demanding specie for them, and was refused. He 
further alleges, on information and belief, that the bank is insolvent, 
and therefore prays that it may be dissolved, that it may be enjoined 
from exercising any of its corporate functions, from collecting its debts, 
from paying out or transferring its money and effects, and that its assets 
may be appropriated to pay its liabilities “ according to law.” 

As a preliminiary to a final decree, he now moves, ez parte, on the 


sworn statements of his complaint, for an order of the court requiring 
the bank to show cause, at an early day, why a receiver should not be 
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appointed “to take charge (in the interim) of its property and effects,” 
and the immediate question is, is such an order, on the case made, a 
matter of strict legal right, and if not, is it nevertheless, under all the 
circumstances, fit and proper, as a matter of mere legal discretion. The 
plaintiff, no doubt, is entitled to the same remedy, by the ordinary suit 
at law and judgment and execution, against the bank, as against any 
other debtor. He has the advantage, too, in such action, of greater de- 
spatch than an ordinary creditor. 

He is freed from the common obstructions of a sham defence. In 
twenty days after the first step taken, the law declares peremptorily that 
“judgment shall be rendered for such demand, with interest and costs, 
unless the judge shall be satisfied by affidavit, setting forth the facts, 
that there is a good defence, on the merits, to the demand, and shall 
thereupon direct a stay of judgment until a trial can be had.” And even 
in that case—a case seldom likely to occur—the issue joined, whether 
of fact or law, “ shall have preference over all other causes.” Appeals, 
too—another mode of procrastination—are also restricted, by requiring 
the certificate of a judge, “that there is probable error,” and satisfactory 
security for the payment of the demand, in the event of final judgment, 
“with interest at the rate of ten per cent. and costs.” 

These strong provisions to insure a speedy recovery are applicable 
“to any proceeding for the recovery of any demand” against a bank 
“ issuing any kind of paper credits to circulate as money.” And it will thus 
be seen that, as against that class of banks, every depositor, as well as 
every billholder, may ordinarily obtain an execution in twenty days 
from the time of demand and refusal of specie, (which execution, by the 
terms of the Code, may be made returnable within the further period of 
sixty days,) and that the time of payment may accordingly, by legal re- 
sistance, be postponed in that matter for three months, or thereabouts, 
and no longer. 

Whether these summary requirements of the act of 1849 were in- 
tended to apply to the higher courts alone, may admit of some doubt. 
It is clear, however, that they do not take from the creditor of a bank 
his ordinary remedy in the minor courts for sums of $500 and under— 
a remedy which, without going into details, it is presumed, is at least as 
a as any in the Supreme Court. 

What occasion is there, then, for any extraordinary measures, beyond 
those already referred to, in favor of the present plaintiff or against the 
present defendants ? The bank,we are told, is insolvent, but how is that 
shown? The plaintiff’s “information and belief” is surely no evidence; 
especially when in direct contradiction to the regular official reports of 
the bank, which being made under oath, and published by express di- 
rection of law, are, it is presumed, entitled to at least as much weight 
judicially, as the unknown and unsworn informant of the plaintiff. 

We are left, then, to the mere legal inference of insolvency resulting 
from suspension of specie payments by a bank of issue. 

Is such the necessary inference from suspension, no matter what the 
bank’s assets may amount to, in cases where suspension is general, and 
neatly universal, throughout the State and every other section of the 
Union? It seems to me that it is not. The statute of 1849—which, 
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being subsequent in time, and especially directed to the case of banks 
of issue, and covering. precisely the same ground, would seem to super- 
sede on these points the older enactments—this statute provides that 
upon proof by the abortive return of an execution, or by other satisfac- 
tory evidence before it is returned, that an execution for “any debt or 
liability exceeding $100” cannot be satisfied out of any property of the 
bank thus sued, the judge “shall at once make an order declaring the 
insolvency of such corporation or association ;” to be followed, of course, 
by the appointment of a receiver to wind up its business. Under an- 
other section, however, a creditor, without waiting the first twenty days, 
or the subsequent sixty days, if his demand exceed $100, may, at any 
time after ten days from the refusal of payment, apply for an order en- 
joining the bank and declaring it insolvent, and on such application the 
judge, “if in his opinion on the facts presented, it be expedient, in 
order to prevent fraud or injustice,” may grant an order for a tem- 
porary injunction. After which, on hearing of the parties on short no- 
tice, he shall determine whether the bank be “clearly solvent or other- 
wise.” And even if he determine it to be clearly solvent, he is required 
to continue the temporary injunction, if one has been granted, until 
full payment of the debts and costs. But if he determine that it is 
“not clearly solvent,” he must not only continue the injunction, but ap- 
int a receiver. 

Reading these provisions, can any one say that, by a true interpreta- 
tion of the law of which they form a part, the mere suspension of specie 
payments of itself, and by itself, settles the question of insolvency? If 
so, why require, under one section, the issuing of an execution and 
proof of inability to satisfy it; and under another, first a delay of at least 
ten days, and then a hearing on further notice, and an examination of 
the “ officers’ books, papers, accounts, assets and effects?” Banks of 
issue in this State are the creatures of law. The same law assumes that 
while accommodating the public, they will yield an income to the 
stockholders ; and how is such income to be realized unless they are 
allowed to loan, not only their capital, but a portion at least of their 
deposits ; and that, too, not returnable on demand, but on time? It 
assumes, therefore, in the very organization of such institutions, that in 
ease of a panic or sudden rush, the banks, although amply able and 
clearly solvent, may not have specie enough on hand immediately to 
satisfy all claims. Thence the act of 1849, instead of authorizing a per- 
manent injunction, upon a mere refusal to pay in specie, expressly re- 
quires further “ proof satisfactory to a justice of the Supreme Court,” 
that the demand of the plaintiff “ cannot be satisfied out of any property 
of the defendant,” or that, after a full hearing of the parties, it shall 
appear, and be so determined, that the institution is “ not clearly sol- 
vent. 

In the present case, it is now admitted that the bank has property 
not only sufficient, but in every respect more than sufficient to sati 
all demands, ‘Within the meaning of the statute, therefore, it is 
“clearly solvent,” and of course not a subject for the extraordinary de- 
cree prayed for in the eomplaint. For that reason, as well as for the 
reason that no “fraud or injustice” is alleged or pretended, it is, in my 
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“opinion, on the facts presented,” not only not “expedient,” but on the 
contrary highly inexpedient, to grant a “temporary injunction,” or an 
order to show cause why such an injunction should not be issued. 

The Revised Statutes on this point, I have said, would seem to have 
been superseded by the later provisions of the statute of 1849. This 
position requires some qualification. The late statute is confined to de- 
mands “exceeding one hundred dollars,” and to “ corporations and joint 
stock associations issuing bank notes ;” whereas the previous statutes 
were applicable to “any creditor” of any amount, and to any loan, banking 
or insurance “corporation,” whether issuing notes or not. It must be 
obvious, however, that where a statute says that a certain thing may be 
done after twenty days, or after sixty and twenty days, or after ten days 
and a full hearing of both parties, precisely the same thing cannot be 
done under a previous statute ex parte, and without waiting eighty, 
twenty, ten, or any number of days. There is an obvious repugnance 
operating to that extent as an applied repeal. 

The present application, therefore, in that view, also, must be dis- 
missed. The plaintiff’s demand exceeds one hundred dollars—it is 
founded, not on a deposit, but on two circulating notes—and yet it is 
made instead of ten days after the refusal of payment, less than twenty- 
four hours. The law, it is truae—and the statute of ’49 is certainly not 
an exception to the principle—aids the vigilant and not the slothful—it 
is possible, nevertheless, even in such a case, to rise too early. 

anks of issue, it will thus be seen, where they are acting in good 
faith and are “clearly solvent,” have little time to breathe, after suspen- 
sion, although not very long. On all except small demands they must 
have twenty days, and, with the approbation of the sheriff, may have 
sixty more. And as against all their creditors, except note-holders, if 
certain views of the constitution are correct, the legislature, should they 
deem the public good to require it, may extend the indulgence still 
further. On this point, however, I express no opinion—further than to 
say, that any legislation to be valid must conform first, to the Federal 
Constitution prohibiting all the States from passing any law “impairing 
the obligation of contracts ;” and secondly, to the State Constitution, 
prohibiting the legislature, whatever may be the true interpretation of the 
prohibition, from passing any law “sanctioning in any manner, directly 
or indirectly, the suspension of specie payments by any person, corpora- 
tion or association, issuing bank notes of any description.” 


CanaDa. 


The Panic Creeping into the Provinces—Meeting of the Board of 
Trade of Quebec—Suspension of Specie Payments suggested. 
[From the Quebec Gazette, October 16.] 

Yesterday afternoon a meeting of the Council of the Quebec Board of 
Trade took place in the Exchange. The meeting was a very large one, 
composed—in addition to members of the board—of merchants and 
traders of the city, who had been requested to attend. 
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The meeting was called for the purpose of taking into consideration 
the stringent condition of the money market at the present moment, 
and the consequent influence upon Canada of the suspension of specie 
payments by the banks of the principal cities of the United States. 

Mr. G, E. Simard, M. P. P., Vice-President of the Board, who occu- 
pied the chair in the absence of the President, explained the object of the 
meeting. He said that although short notice of the meeting had been 
given, still it was one of very great importance. The mercantile com- 
munity had been called together to consider the present state of financial 
affairs, and to give their opinion as to the course which ought to be 
adopted by the monetary institutions, not only for their own protection, 
but for the protection of all classes. The actual condition of the money 
market in England and the United States was well known to all mer- 
cantile men, and it remained with them to decide whether they would 
reeommend a course similar to that adopted in 1837, when the following 
notice was issued by the banks: 

The suspension of specie payments by the banking institutions of New 
York has induced the directors of the undermentioned banks in this 
city to take into consideration the effect which that measure will produce 
on the currency of the country. 

After the most mature deliberation, they can come to no other con- 
clusion than that it will operate as a drain of specie from the Canadas 
to the United States; and as the only means in their power to prevent 
such a ruinous effect, and avert the disastrous consequences to the com- 
mercial and agricultural interests of the country which must inevitably 
ensue, and involve alike the merchant, the mechanic and the laborer, 
they find themselves compelled to adopt a similar course, in which they 
are borne out by the unanimous opinion of the mercantile body, ex- 
pressed in resolution adopted at a public meeting held this day. 

The directors do therefore now give notice, that payments in specie 
will be discontinued from this time. 

The notes of the undermentioned banks will be received as usual in 
payment of debts due the said banks, and in deposit, and as the present 
course is imperatively forced upon the directors, not with a view to 
acquire gain for their respective institutions, but from an anxious desire 
to avert a public calamity, they entertain a confident hope that the 
notes of these banks will pass current as usual, until such a change 
shall take place as may render the resumption of payments in specie 
practicable. 


By order.of their respective boards. 
A. Simpson, 
Cashier Quebec Branch of the Bank of Montreal, 
C. Gerurnas, 
Acting Cashier Quebec Bank. 
Quebec, May 16, 1837. 


[Up to this date, November 20th, we do not learn that any of the 
banks in Canada have suspended.—Eb. B, M.] 
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BOSTON BANK DIVIDENDS IN 1857. 


Tue following table presents the capital of each bank, together with 
the last three semi-annual dividends, and the amount paid October 5th ; 
also the market value of each stock (dividend off ) October, 1856, and 
April and October, 1857. Respecting the prices of bank shares, at this 
time, we have endeavored to rate them as accurately as possible, but the 

uliar state of the market renders this a matter of great difficulty. 
Quotations decline rapidly from day to day, and there is naturally a 
very large margin between buying and selling prices, especially if the 
latter are forced ones: 


DrviwEnps. Amount. Value of stock, Div. off. 
Capital, Oct. 56. Ap. ST. Oc.’5T7. Oc. ST. Oc. 56. Ap. ST. Oc. ST. 
$500,000 8 3 $15,000 97 98 95 
500,000 34g 105 107 100 
750,000 104 104 95 
900,000 58 55 
400,000 4 11ixg =: 106 
150,000 101 
1,000,000 10436 
750,000 1043¢ 
2,000,000 10034 
700,000 108 
600,000 100 
1,000,000 11T 
500,000 109 
400,000 117 
1,000,000 118 
900,000 100 
500,000 
500,000 
Market (par 70,)....... 560,000 
Massachusetts (p. 250,) 800,000 
400,000 
250.000 
4,000,000 
750,000 
1,000,000 
750,000 
750,000 
750,000 
1,000,000 
1,800,000 
1,000,000 
600,000 
1,250,000 
1,000,000 
750,000 
1,500,000 


Ssasstaessassietesss 


~ 
=> 
= 


SRRSS 


26,250 
52,500 


KE**E" LEMS Sse g’teeroeana 


$31,960,000 $1,204,850 
81,960,000 1,229,100 
81,960,000 1,245,850 


[For dividends of former years, see Bankers’ Magazine, May and Nov., 1850-66. ] 
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DIRECTORS OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 


I. Preliminary Remarks. II. Directors for 1856-7. III. List of 
Governors and Deputy Governors from 1828 to 1857. 


Tue bank commenced business in 1694, with fifty-four assistants, the 
salaries of whom amounted to £4,350. The total number employed in 
the year 1850 was upwards of nine hundred, and their salaries exceeded 
£210,000, or $1,000,000. According to Francis’ History of the Bank 
of England, the supreme management of the bank is vested in the whole 
court of directors, which meets weekly, when a statement is read of 
the position of the bank in its securities, bullion and liabilities. The 
directors have equal power, and should a majority disapprove of the 
arrangement, they might reconstruct it. Eight of them go out and 
eight come in annually, elected by the court of proprietors; and the 
system on which the affairs of the bank are conducted is of course liable 
to change, as new directors may exert their individual influence on it. 
A list of candidates is transmitted to the court of proprietors; and the 
eight so recommended uniformly come in. Quakers and Hebrews are 
not eligible, although many are so well versed in monetary matters. 
When an individual is proposed as a new director, inquiry is always 
instituted concerning his private character. The qualification is the 
possession of bank stock to the amount of £2,000, of the deputy 
governor, £3,000, and of the governor, £4,000. For many years the 
directors have adhered to the practice of possessing only the amount of 
qualification, and when the twenty-five per cent. bonus on stock was 
given to the proprietors, they merely retained their previous amount. 
They are responsible for the management of the affairs of the bank, and 
penalties attach to their conduct, individually or collectively, upon 
certain oceasions; but by the charter they are not responsible for the 
management of the monetary department to government, and the whole 
security which the public have for that management depends on their 
discretion, subject to the new charter. 


The Bank of England.—Looking to all the best and acknowledged 
tests of our monetary condition, there is certainly nothing to justify the 
alarm which appears to have existed. This, however, is a question 
altogether apart from a high rate of discount, which experience has 
abundantly proved is not incompatible with sound and even with profit- 
able business. The bullion still in the bank stands £10,110,000, while 
in April last it was as low as £9,065,000; and the reserve of notes is 
£4,024,000, while in April it was £3,044,000. That-some further re- 
duction will take place is probable, if not certain, both by the payment 
of the dividends and in consequence of shipments of gold to the United 
States; but, on the other hand, already considerable arrivals of gold 
have taken place, and other shipments are known to be nearly due. 
Indeed, it will be seen upon examination, that large arrivals from Aus- 
tralia usually take place during the months of November and December. 
But our future prospects probably depend much more upon other coun- 
tries than upon this —London Economist, Sept. 1857. 
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Directors for 1857~8.—The following are the names of the directors 
of the Bank of England, elected on 14th and 15th April, 1857, with the 
dates when they were first elected directors : 


Governor, Saerrietp Neave, [1830.] Deputy Governor, Bonamy Dosneg, [1835.] 


Directors for the Year ending April, 1858. 
Krrxman Dantet Hopeson, hee 


*Tuomas Barina, [1848.] 
*Henry Woutaston Brake, [1848.] 
.*T. Buxton, 
Epwarp Henry Carman, [1840.] 
Rosert Wicram Crawrorp, [1850.] 
¢Wituram Corton, [1822.] 
Bensammn Buck Greene, [1850.] 
Caar.es Pascoz GrenFett, [1830.] 
Hewry Hovoxs Gisss, [1853. 
}Tuomson Hankey, Jr., [1835.] 


Henry Lancetor Hottanp, | 1844. 
}Joun Getiipranp Hussarp, [1838.] 
Taouas Newman Hunt, [1844.] 
Aurrep LataaM, [1838.] 
*Grorce Lyatt, [1849.] 
*Tuomas Mastermay, [1848.] 
*ALEXANDER Martueson, [1848.] 
+James Morais, [1827.] 
Gxzorce Warpe Norman, [1848.] 
Joun Oxtver Hanson, [1829.] *Tuomas Cuartes Surra, [1838. ] 
}Joun Bensamin Heata, [1823.] ¢Taomus Matraias Weovenin, [1838.] 


The following gentlemen retired from the directory in 1857: Henry 
Hulse Berens, James Pattison Currie, Charles Frederick Huth, James 
Malcomson, John Horsley Palmer, Thomas Tooke, Jun., Arthur Edward 
Campbell. 

Governors and Deputy Governors of the Bank of England since 1828, 
with the dates when they were first elected as Directors. 


a, Governor. Deputy Governor. 

1828, Samuzt Drews, 1806. Joun Horstey Patmer. 
1829, do. do. do, 

1880, Joun Horstxy Pater, 1811. ‘A. H. Toompson, 1811. 
1831, do. do. do. do. 

1882, do. do. Ricnarp Mer Rates. 
1833, {Ricuarp Mex Rarxgs, 1812. James Patrison. 

1834, James Partison, 1813. Timoray ApranaM Curtis. 
1835, do, do, do. 

1836, do. 


1887, Toworny Apganam Curtis, 1820. 
1838, do, do. 

1839, Sm Joun Rak Ret, 1820. 
1840, do, do. 

1841, Sir Jonn Henry Petty, 1821. 
1842, Wituam Corron, 1822. 

1843, do, 

1844, do. 

1845, Jony Bensamin Hearn, 1823. 
1846, do. do, 

1847, James Morris, 1827. 

1848, do, 

1849, Henry James Prescorr, 1835. 
1850, do. do. 

1851, Tuomson Hanxzy, Jz, 1835, 
1852, do, 


1853, Jons Getiiseanp Hussar, 1838. 


1854, do. 


0. 
1855, Tuomas Matrutas Wecvetin, 1838. 


1856, do. do. 
1857, Suerriztp Nezaves, 1 


do. do. 
Sm Joun Raz Ren, M. P. 
do. do. 
Sin Joun Henry Petty, 
do. do. 
Wiiuram Corron. 
Jonny BensaMin Hearn. , 
do. do, 
do. do. 
Wut R; Rostnson, 1825. 
do. do. 
Henry James Prescorr. 
0. do. 
Tomson Hankey, Jr. 
do. 0. 
Joun GELLipranp Husparp. 


0. ‘ 
Taomas Marrutas WEGUELIN. 
do. - do. 
Suerrretp Nzave. 
do. 
Bonamy Dosrgz. 


* New Members, 1857. Mr. Jouw Horstxy Patmegr, who was elected a director 
of the bank in 1811, retired from the direc in 185' 


¢ Formerly governors of the bank. 


"1. 
$ Failed October 1, 1884. 
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BANK ITEMS. 


New Yorx.—A meeting of the bank officers of this city, at which several 
bank officers from Albany and the interior of the State were somes by invita- 
tion, was held at the Clearing-House, November 9th. The following resolutions 
were passed : : 

Resolved, That the country banks be requested, on and after November 16th, 
instant, to redeem daily, as heretofore, in the city of New York, such of their 
circulating notes as may be received by the Metropolitan Bank on and after that 
date; and that they be also requested to redeem, on the first day of January next, 
at par, twenty per cent. of the amount which may be held by the city banks on 
said 16th day of November, and twenty per cent. monthly thereafter, until the 
whole amount is redeemed, they paying interest at the rate of six per cent. 
annum on the amount of their notes held by the city banks on and after the first 
day of December, 1857, with the understanding that any bank may anticipate 
the redemption of its notes so held. 

Resolved, That weekly statements be made to the Clearing-House by each as- 
sociated bank, at the close of business on Friday of each week, of the amount of 
State bank notes and of Metropolitan bank certificates held by them. 

Resolved, That all notes taken by the Metropolitan Bank hereafter be assorted, 
and that the notes that are now on hand be also assorted under the direction of 
the committee at the earliest practical period. 

Resolved, That any country bank shall be informed, at its own request, of the 
amount of its notes on hand at any time, and be allowed to redeem them at 

leasure. 
4 Resolved, Thatif the amount of notes held of any bank shall, in the opinion of 
the committee, become excessive or disproportionate, they shall call for a redemp- 
tion of the excess within ten days; failing to receive which, such notes shall not 
be taken by the city banks, 

Resolved, That the Metropolitan Bank shall be responsible for the amount of 
notes covered by their certificates, the correct counting of the money and its 
genuineness, but it shall not be liable for the solvency of the banks whose notes 
it may so hold. 

Resolved, That the compensation of the Metropolitan Bank for its services in 
this arrangement shall be determined by the Clearing-House committee, at the 
final redemption of the notes, and their decision shall be considered final and 
binding upon all parties, 

Resolved, That the expenses arising from this depository, and any loss which 
may finally accrue from bills of insolvent banks, shall be divided among the 
associated banks at the Clearing-House, in the same proportion to their respec- 
tive capitals, as are the expenses of the Clearing-House. 


Chemical Bank.—We are requested to say that the Chemical Bank has not 
suspended specie payments; but has been prepared at all times during the late 
crisis to pay its deposits and circulation [existing October 14} with gold. 


Winding up.—The following banks are closing their business, it being under- 
stood that they are all in the hands of receivers: 
Capitai. Receivers. 
1. North River Bank,.......-..see++0+ $655,000 Aaron B. Hayes. 
2. Mechanics’ Banking Association,..... 632,000 Andrew Carrigan. 
8. Bowery Bank,......ccscccesscessee 356,650 John A. Stewart. 
eg | a ee eo re eee 300,000 B. H. Van Auken, 
5. East River Bank,..........0e+e0+-- 813,018 David Banks. 
6. Island City Bank,......+.....-.-++- 300,000 J. F. Butterworth. 
Thus reducing the active capital to about $64,420,200. [See p. 498.] 
A dividend of fifty per cent. has already been paid upon the liabilities of the 
Mechanics’ Banking Association. , 
32 
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The only bank dividends declared this month are by the American Exchange 
Bank, three per cent., and Pacifie Bank, four per cent. 


Increase of Bank Capital.—The increase of bank capital since January, 1856, 
by twenty-three institutions in this city, has been $14,793,000, viz. : 


~ January, November, Proposed 
Banks, 1856.” 1857.” Capital, 


Bank of Commerce,...... «eee+ $5,000,000 $8,317,000 

American Exchange Bank,..... paee 4,671,000 

Metropolitan Bank,........ ahaa dita 3,907,000 

Bank of America,.... P 2,853,000 

Bank of New York,..........00-0+ 2,568,000 

Bank of Republic,....... piewndinn 2,000,000 

Continental Bank,......... biéoenew 2,000,000 

Merchants’ Bank, 1,923,000 

PE MD tibeis cnc cevs 0005066 1,800,000 

Union Bank, 1,500,000 1,500,000 

Importers and Traders’ Bank, 1,500,000 1,500,000 

Shoe and Leather Bank, 6 1,430,000 1,500,000 

National Bank, y 1,420,000 1,500,000 

Corn Exchange Bank, 1,000,000 1,000,000 

Broadway Bank,. 1,000,000 1,000,000 

Market Bank, 1,000,000 1,000,000 

Butchers and Drovers’ Bank, 800,000 800,000 

Tradesmen’s Bank,.........0.ee00- i 800,000 800,000 

Nassau Bank,........... cceeecece . 750,000 750,000 

St. Nicholas Bank, 708,000 750,000 

Marine Bank,............+0. ismikihe 650,000 650,000 

Irving Bank, 500,000 500,000 

Mechanics and Traders’ Bank, 400,000 400,000 
Total, $43,497,000 $46,450,000 

Capital January, 1856,....... 4 28,704,000 

Increase paid to November, 1857, by nine of the above banks, 14,793,000 

Further instalments payable,............2.220:0- ecslcakssdsenege 2,953,000 


Total proposed of twenty-three banks,...... creccccccecs $46,450,000 


Total capital of twenty-three banks above, November, 1857,....... 48,497,000 
Capital of twenty-seven remaining banks, 20,923,000 
Present capital of fifty banks, November, 1857, $64,420,200 
Proposed addition to nine banks,........... Rie SPI Rises 2,953,000 


Aggregate capital proposed of fifty banks, «+ $67,373,200 


Country Bills.—The notes of the Western Bank of Lockport, Chemung County, 
Bank of Horseheads and Ontario County Bank of Phelps, all of this State, are 
not redeemed at the Metropolitan Bank. 

The Niagara River (Tonawanda) Bank notes are again received at the Metro- 
politan Bank the same as other State money. 


Dividends.—The banks of this city that have acted upon the dividend question, 
have (the American Exchange Bank and the Pacific Bank excepted) passed their 
semi-annual dividend for the present. The claims of stockholders (many of 
them widows and orphans) are, it is true, strong; but the results of the recent 
suspension are not yet fully established; and many of the banks doubt whether 
they have actually earned dividends for the past six months. The average sur- 
plus profits undivided in July last, (amounting to eight or nine per cent.,) it is 
thought epee | have been sunk by the recent losses. If so, and until the work 
of suspension and failure is fully known, the bona on profits are matter of con- 
jecture only, and not a proper subject for dividen 


State Bonds.—At an early day it will be necessary, on the part of some of the 
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country banks, to substitute New York State bonds for those of Arkansas, Illi- 
nois and Michigan, now on hand at Albany as collateral. We annex the names 
and amounts of such at the last date: 

ARKANSAS STATE BONDS. Delaware Bank, Delhi, 
Albany Exchange Bank, $50,000 Farmers’ Bank of Hudson, 
Delaware Bank, Delhi, .+ 40,000 Farmers & Mechanics’ B’k of Rochester, 10,000 

28,000 Fort Plain Bank, Fort Plain, 
Lowville Bank of Lowvile, 80,000 Kinderhook Bank of Kinkerhook, 
Pine Plains Bank of Pine Plains,..... 48,000 Merchants & Farmers Bank of Ithaca,.. 
Watertown Bank of Watertown, 20,000 Pine Plains Bank, Pine Plains, 
Powell Bank, Newburg, 
$211,000 Syracuse Bank, Syracuse, 

MICHIGAN STATE BONDS. 

Central New York Bank of Utica,.... $5,000 


The State bonds held by the Bank Department in January, 1857, were 
$21,176,997, and the whole securities as follows: 
SEE SITE eee P ET CODE AERO Oe eseee $646,687 
Michigan, ..... pepascssaneseeetrossenceanssinesons 172,000 
Ras acs on oc of otto 4.3.0 a.0\c.tore emma ooeses 211,000 
EE ae Ais cholo ht add dete esdeneee ones eseeee 20,147,810 


ee NE OBR, oo oso oc cccccccceans Sei aee - $21,176,997 
Bonds and mortgages,.......... Pa ee Beet 1,690,756 
United States stocks,........sccsesececcececsesess 1,085,080 
14,074 


Total securities for circulation,......... eterna $30,026,907 
Marve.—An injunction has been placed upon the Sanford Bank, of Alfred, 


Maine, on application of the bank commissioners, and there is no doubt the 
bank will be put into the hands of receivers. The name was originally the 
Mousam River Bank, but changed to Sanford by the legislature. In the Tist of 
discarded banks both names are used, though there is but a single bank. 

The bank commissioners examined the bank recently, and immediately placed 
an injunction upon it. The assets of the bank are thought sufficient to pay the 
billholders and the depositors, These amount to only about $30,000, and the 
bank assets are nominally $81,000. About $40,000 of worthless paper has been 
discounted, and is now held by the bank. 


Suspension.—It is understood that all the banks in Maine, New Hampshire and 
Vermont are under suspension. We do not hear of a single exception. 


Banks oF Portianp, Maing, 


Capital, Loans. Circulation. Deposits, Specie. 
June, 1854,. .$1,773,160 $3,406,194 $1,422,336 $706,322 $259,856 
Oct,, 1854,.. 1,816,002 8,604,771 1,288,725 841,408 223,569 
Dee., 1854,.. 1,875,000 3,556,994 1,258,771 669,845 178,660 
June, 1855,.. 1,781,500 3,325,154 1,174,296 810,484 169,306 
Jan., 1856,.. 1,831,800 3,435,971 1,258,217 697,193 174,790 
Jan., 1857,.. 1,925,000 3,619,982 1,225,248 621,356 172,891 
June, 1857,.. 1,977,469 8,639,374 1,114,549 187,803 125,057 
Oct., 1857,.. 2,001,200 3,489,424 1,017,447 620,629 144,080 
Nov., 1857,.. 2,051,200 8,347,160 814,585 500,430 137,210 


Massacuuserts.—The Boston Board of Trade had a special meeting early in 
November, to consider the causes of and remedies for the present condition of 
business and the currency. Wm. B. Reynolds, Esq., a member of the Committee 
on Resolutions, next offered the following propositions, which, he said, were 
drawn up by a gentleman of Jarge mercantile experience, and were approved by 
many gentlemen long connected with banking and financial operations. The 
propousions submitted to the Board, as additional matter for discussion, were as 
‘ollows: 
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1. That while banks of discount and deposit, if established on sound principles, 
may be multiplied to any extent with advantage to the public, it is advisable 
that the business of issuing notes payable on demand should be entirely separate 
and distinct from other general banking business; and that the power of making 
and issuing paper money should be withdrawn from banks whose principal busi- 
ness it is to loan money. 

2. That the power of furnishing the State with currency should be exercised 
by the State for the benefit of the public at large, and that the profits on the 
circulation of bank notes should be applied (after deducting the expenses attend- 
ant upon the issue) towards a reduction of the public taxes, 

3. That in lieu of the one hundred and seventy-two banks of issue, now exist- 
ing in the State of Massachusetts, each acting for itself, and each furnishing its 
portion of the currency, there should be but one bank or department of issue, 
managed by directors or commissioners appointed by the State for account of the 
public, and that the business of these offices should be confined to the issuing of 
notes against public securities and gold bullion, without any banking or dis- 
counting privileges; these to be left where they now are, with the banks and 
with individuals. 

4. That in establishing the relative proportions between the issues of bank 
notes and the securities and bullion held by the issue department for their re- 
demption, the perfect convertibility of the bank note into specie at all times 
should be secured beyond a shadow of doubt, which, it is generally admitted, 
may be done by holding two-thirds of undoubted securities and one-third of 
bullion for the amount of notes in circulation. The bank note should be a legal 
tender anywhere except by the issue department. 

5. That the banks of discount and deposit, instead of issuing their own notes, 
as at present, should be furnished with notes by the department of issue against 
a deposit of public securities, and bullion in the proportions already mentioned, 
or such others as may be fixed by law, and that to compensate the banks in part 
for the loss of the profits on their circulation, they should be relieved from the 
State tax of one per cent. on their capital. 

6, That the usury laws, which are so generally disregarded as to be almost a 
dead letter, should be abolished entirely, and the banks, as well as individuals, 
be at liberty to raise and lower the rate of discount according to circumstances, 
as is done by the banks of England and of France, the legal rate of interest to 
remain as heretofore, at 6 per cent., when no other is stipulated. 

7. That the accumulation of the public revenue in the hands of government, 
whereby large amounts of bullion are liable to be abstracted from the usual 
channels of trade, tends to “pere a contraction of the currency, a pressure 
upon the money market and a high rate of interest, resulting in the most dis- 
astrous consequences to those who are thus deprived of the usual facilities for 
carrying on their operations. 


Connecricut.—The Granite Bank of Voluntown, Conn., has been enjoined by 
the Superior Court, and a receiver appointed, on application of the bank com- 
missioners, The commissioners are pursuing their investigation. The notes of 
the Bank of Litchfield County, at New Milford, and the Litchfield Bank of Litch- 
field, both of Connecticut, are thrown out—those banks having discontinued the 
arrangements with the Suffolk Bank, and now redeeming directly in New York. 
The bills of the Pequonnock Bank, Bridgeport, Conn., have been thrown out by 
the Metropolitan Bank, but are redeemed by the bank’s agents in Wall street at 
one per cent, discount. 


New Junsey.—List of Notes received on Deposit at par in New York—All New 
York State (solvent banks) and the following New Jersey: Bank of Jersey City, 
Jersey City, all; Belvidere Bank, Belvidere, 5’s and upwards; Central Bank of 
New Jersey, Hightstown, 5’s and upwards; City Bank, Perth Amboy, all; Clin- 
ton Bank of New Jersey, all; Farmers’ Bank of Wantage, 6’s and upwards; Far- 
mers and Mechanies’ Bank, Middletown Point, all; Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank, 
New Brunswick, all; Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank of Rahway, all; Freehold 
Banking Company, all; Hacketstown Bank, Hacketstown, 5’s and upwards; 
Hoboken City Bank, all; Hunterdon County Bank, Flemington,5’s and upwards; 
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Mechanics’ Bank, Newark, 5’s and upwards; Mechanics and Manufacturers’ Bank, 
Trenton, 5’s and upwards; Mechanics and Traders’ Bank, Jersey City, all; New- 
ark City Bank, Newark, 5’s and upwards; Newark Banking and Insurance Co., 
Newark, 5’s and upwards; Orange Bank, Orange, 5’s and upwards; Sussex Bank, 
Newtown, 5’s and upwards; State Bank, New Brunswick, all; State Bank, 
Newark, 5’s and upwards; State Bank, Elizabethtown, 5’s and upwards ; Somer- 
set County Bank, Somerville, 5’s and upwards; Trenton Banking Company, Tren- 
ton, 5’s and upwards. 


PennsyLvania.—The Harrisburg Union says that the Philadelphia Bank has 
filed a complaint against the Pennsylvania Bank, under the provisions of the 
Relief bill, as an insolvent institution. The effect will no doubt be to put the 
bank out of existence, as its insolvency will probably be made apparent should 
the State authorities institute the required examination. This, however, may 
be avoided by a general assignment. 


Bank or PennsyLvaniA, Novemper 5, 1856. 


Debits. Aug. 2, 1856. 
$2,871,947 15 
1,152,136 63 
187,807 96 


Nov. 5, 1856. 
$2,569,059 19 
935,505 08 
142,328 21 


Bills discounted, 
Bills of exchange and loans, 
Loans to Commonwealth, 


54,322 75 
210,413 50 
5,000 00 
4,892 96 
22,242 52 
519,939 24 
828,000 00 
1,017,397 70 
10,700 00 


Bonds, mortgages, &c., 

Real estate,......... Socrsesecccecccsces 
North Pennsylvania Rail-Road, 

Expense account,.........scseccceccccees 
Exchange account,......... ceccescesccce 
Notes of sundry banks,.........+..ses00- 
Gold, silver and mint certificates, 

Specie funds, 

Loans to city of Philadelphia, 


$6,335,800 41 


$1,875,000 00 
815,599 50 
198,720 57 

3,571, 15 
11,617 52 
26,964 62 
22,144 08 
403,750 28 
178,940 01 
937,061 82 
1,962,430 91 


Credits. 
Capital stock,......... Dnscionsce-s 
Notes in circulation,...........0+% aacaes 
ak A aed 
Certificates of deposit,...... 
Discounts,.......see00 ° 
Premiums and exchange account,......... 
Unclaimed dividends,..... ee 
Interest on stock of Commonwealth,....... 
Due the Commonwealth....... * PEE ENEE 
Due banks and bankers,............ss+ees 
Due depositors,.......++..- 


$6,335,800 41 


64,322 75 
263,474 08 
5,000 00 
13,674 97 
58,916 91 
344,900 36 
214,000 00 
778,357 46 
11,700 00 


$5,401,238 96 


$1,875,000 00 
888,029 50 
196,194 34 

8,782 60 
52,556 00 
11,818 08 
28,276 41 

112,477 87 
609,451 84 
1,688,652 87 


$5,401,238 96 


Jan., 1856, dividend on capital stock, 4 per cent.,......+.4.0+4++$75,000 
July, 1856, do, do. 5 do. 93,750 


Merchants and Manufacturers’ Bank.—We learn from the Pittsburgh papers 
that a full, satisfactory and honorable settlement of all disputes and payment of 
all accounts that lately existed bet ween the Merchants and Mechanics’ Bank and 
Messrs, O’Connor, Bro. & Co. has taken place. The Post says this settlement 
will place the bank in its old position, as one of the most favored and popular 
institutions, and will be highly satisfactory to the depositors, billholders and 
stockholders, 

Resumption.—The stockholders of the Farmers’ Bank of Bucks County, at 
Bristol, Pa., met at the banking-house this week, and by an almost unanimous 
vote rejected the Relief law passed by the legislature at the late extra session. 
The bank, therefore, will resume specie payments. This act of the stockholders 
is certainly commendable, and shows that the directors have managed the affairs 
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/ 
of the bank prudently and satisfactorily. The bank has a surplus fund of more 
than one-third of its capital. 

The Commonwealth Bank, recently organized at Philadelphia, has commenced 
operations, Robert Morris, Esq., is its President. 

The Bank of Pittsburgh, Monongahela Bank, Brownsville, Franklin Bank, 
Washington, Kittaning Bank, and Alleghany City Bank continue to pay specie. 


Bank Dividends,—The banks of Philadelphia, with two exceptions, on the 
2d and 3d of October, made their usual semi-annual dividends, The Bank of 
North America and the Bank of Pennsylvania have their dividend periods in 
January and July, The latter named institution, however, will probably never 
make another dividend, except a dividend of assets among creditors, The fol- 
lowing are the dividends made, compared with those paid in May last, the 
amount of capital, and the amount of money now to be paid out by each bank: 

Banks. Capital. May. November. Dividend. 
Philadelphia,....... OPE er em es $1,150,000 5 8 per cent., or $34,500 
Bank of Commerce,..........-.:++. 250,000 x 7,500 
Manufacturers and Mechanics’ Bank,. 300,000 9,000 
Mechanics’ Bank, ESitenceaes 24,000 
Western Bank,............ és 12,553 
Northern Liberties Bank,..... Keanen 15,000 
Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank,....... 59,069 
Penn Township Bank,............... 10,500 
Commercial Bank,..... i . 1,000,000 30,000 
Girard Bank,..........e0+.+e0eee0+ 1,250,000 87,500 
Southwark Bank,............02000- 250,000 
Kensington Bank,...... 250,000 
Tradesmen’s Bank,........ 150,000 
Consolidation Bank,....... eee. 250,000 
Min 00 6vadencdincisesseece 
Germantown Bank,............00: 


oe 
CO CO GO CO Co Co OO Co Go CO Co Co 08 CO OO 


AOKPAMAC RM AAAAR AH 


6,000 


Total,...e..eesseeeeeeees $9,587,580 754 48 $287,627 


The banks, it will be seen from the above, divided, in May, 274 per cent. more 
among their stockholders than they do under their November dividends; but, 
from the great appreciation of currency recently, it is probable the amount now 
paid out will have nearly or quite the purchasing power of the larger sum paid 
out in May. The law of the extra session of the legislature limited the dividends 
of the banks of this State, while under suspension, to six per cent. per annum. 
This provision was probably put in the law at the instance of the banks them- 
selves, as it could easily have been avoided had they been disposed to divide 
larger amounts, simply by postponing the acceptance of the law until after divi- 
dend period, and as the law required them to resume before the May dividends, 
they could have gone on dividing all that they had earned. It is wise, however, 
that the limit was fixed, as it relieves bank officers from the complaints of stock- 
holders, and does away with the rivalry among banks as to which shall make the 
largest dividend. It is presumed that all the banks of the Commonwealth, now 
in credit, that have usually made three per cent. dividends and upwards, will 
conform to the law limiting the dividends to that figure. 


Philadelphia.—John Castner, Esq., was, on the 28d November, elected cashier 
of the Tradacusen'e Bank, in place of John C. Wood, Esq., deceased. 
Lancaster.—The trial of B. C. Bachman, late president of the Lancaster (Penn.) 
Bank, for embezzlement, terminated in a verdict of not guilty, defendant to pay 
the custs; and David Longenecker, who had been held upon a similar charge, 
was discharged. 
ion.—The Philadelphia Board of Trade, on Monday, November 23, had 
under discussion a proposition, commending to the consideration of the legislature 
the project of a single department of issue, to which shall belong exclusively the 
privilege of issuing notes to the entire State, upon the deposit of pledged securi- 
ties and specie in proportion; the department to be Prohibited from issuing 
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notes under twenty dollars; stockholders to incur unlimited liability, and state- 
ments of the transactions and condition of the department to be published. The 
board adjourned without taking any definite action on the propositions. 


Notice has been given “ that application will be made to the next legislature 
of the Commonwealth of Seiagitenio for the enactment of a General king 
Law, similar to that of the State of New York, with such modifications as an in- 
telligent experience of nearly twenty years in that State may suggest, as essential 
to the perfect working of the system. It is believed that et securing fully the 
certain and prompt payment of such notes as are designed to circulate as money: 
Ist. By making on always payable in gold on demand. 2d. By deposit of am- 

le collateral security, limited to the loans of this State and the United States, 

eing such as are deemed by all the courts proper investments for trust funds in 
their custody. 3d. By individual liability of stockholders, that the business of 
banking may be safely left free to the instincts of capital as any other business, 
and that under such a system, banks will be established only at points where there 
is legitimate demand for them. It is hoped the application will receive the fa- 
vorable consideration of an intelligent legislature, and that the enactment of such 
a law, dispensing with the granting of special privileges to banking institutions, 
will be the commencement as well of a new era in our legislation, as of the de- 
velopment of the great agricultural, mineral, manufacturing and commercial 
interests of the State.” This application hag been signed by Hacker, Lea é& Co., 
David S. Brown & Co., Tredick, Stokes & Co., Thomas & Martin, Stuart & Brother, 
James, Kent, Santee & Co., Wm. S. Smith & Co., Raiguel & Co., Ludwig, Kneedler 
& Co., S. Morris Waln & Co., Hood & Co., Lewis & Co., McFarland, Evans & Co., 
Cope Brothers, Wood, Bacon & Co., Merrick & Sons, Colwell & Co., Fales, Lothrop 
& Co., Lewis, Audenreid & Co., al! of Philadelphia. 


Georc1a,—Governor Brown, in his message to the legislature of Georgia, makes 
the following remarks upon the recent suspensions in that State: 

“In the midst of a high state of commercial prosperity, with abundant crops 
anda bright prospect for the future, the country is suddenly shocked by an 
almost general bank suspension, causing distrust and depression in all our com- 
mercial affairs. It is to be feared that much of the biame is properly attributable 
to our banking institutions, for having, in a wild spirit of speculation, extended 
their paper circulation beyond the limits authorized by our legislature and b 
the sound principles of banking, which requires them poe 5 to redeem their 
circulation in specie when presented. If this be so with any of our banks, while 
they may be the cause of much public calamity, they are certainly not the 
proper objects of public sympathy. 

“You, gentlemen, are the representatives of the people, and it is for you to 
consider what constitutional remedy you have in your power to apply. The 
fault lies not with you; it lies not with the honest masses of the people. The 
disease to the body politic may be said to be almost a desperate one, and, with 
a view to the future, it may be better to submit for a time to a desperate remedy, 
in the hope that it may be a permanent one. The law, as it now stands, has 
provided the pone for a bank suspension. The duties of the executive are 
plain and simple. I shall not shrink from the discharge of those duties. I con- 
sider the law imperative. And on being informed, upon such legal evidence as 
the statute contemplates, that any chartered bank in Georgia suspends specie 
payment, I shall order proceedings for the forfeiture of its charter. 

“In case of proceedings against the bank, the billholders would be none the 
less the secure, as the assets of the bank would be placed in the hands of a re- 
ceiver, and converted into money, and applied in payment of the debts of the 
bank. This would be a lesson of warning which would do much to protect the 
country in future against similar reverses, caused by wild speculation and over- 
issues by our banking institutions.” 

Sour Carotinwa.—T'he Suspended Banks.—All the suspended banks of our city 
have promptly met the demand of the Comptroller-General of the State for the 
penalty, imposed by law, in case of suspension, The penalty prescribed by the 
anti-suspension act is at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum on the amount of cir- 
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culation at the time of suspension, payable monthly, until resumption of specie 
payments, We give below a statement, showing the amount of circulation of 
each suspended bank at the date of suspension, and of the amount of penalty 
aid by each for the first month, from which it will be seen that the Bank of the 
te comes in by far for much the larger proportion. The idea of the Bank of 
the State paying a penalty is a mockery, nay, simply farcical. The bank isowned 
by the State exclusively, and it pays its share of the penalty incurred, by giving 
the Comptroller-General a check for the amount, which he immediately deposite 
in the bank, or has passed to the credit of the State on the books of the bank. 
This is the financial feat commonly described as paying a debt by taking money 
out of one pocket and putting it in the other, or, still more familiarly known as rob- 
bing Peter to pay Paul, The Bank of the State thus not only pays no penalty at 
all, but actually makes money by the operation—receiving on deposit the penalties 
paid by its fellows in guilt, the other suspended banks, and coolly discounting 
on them. We trust that our State, while resorting to such preventive or reme- 
dial legislation as the crisis may demand, will not hesitate, as a matter of honor 
and good faith, to refund to the cther suspended banks penalties incurred by an 
offence, of which, through her bank, she is even more deeply guilty than they are. 
[Charleston Courter. 


Amount in circulation by the suspended Banks respectively at time of suspension, 
and of the penalties severally incurred by them. 


South Carolina Bank, $93,759 50 paid $330 64 
Bank of the State of South Caroliaa,... 1,189,999 12 4,958 53 
OS SS OR re eee. 859,980 00 1,499 92 
Rail-Road Bank, 196,000 00 820 00 
Planters and Mechanics’ Bank,........ 148,101 89 617 00 
Farmers’ and Exchange Bank, 646,085 00 2,692 02 


$2,633,925 61 $10,978 20 


The following is a tabular statement of the condition of the banks of South 
Carolina, at the close of October, 1857: 
Banka, Discounts. Deposits. Specie. Circulation. 
State Bank of South Carolina,... $1,717,152 $459,711 $16,592 $1,827,152 
Branch Bank at Columbia, 975,759 198,572 2,154 ibe’ 
Branch Bank at Camden, 284,068 6,926 132 sede 
Southwestern Rail-Road Bank,.. 537,632 236,858 21,548 196,045 
Planters and Mechanics’ Bank,.. . 729,675 169,053 12,814 128,794 
Union Bank, 6bteteneccee 625,512 114,887 68,274 159,395 
State Bank of South Carolina,... 442,075 110,105 54,451 228,825 © 
Bank of South Carolina,........ 798,884 201,652 17,456 101,020 
Bank of Charleston,............ 1,868,529 405,424 215,548 594,198 
Farmers’ and Exchange Bank,... 647,980 100,442 27,829 570,580 
Bank of Hamburg,..... iSdsceee 218,410 57,822 29,247 588,574 
Commercial Bank of Columbia,.. 672,809 140,773 78,650 299,940 
Bank of Newberry,............ 143,156 51,199 25,864 516,917 
Planters’ Bank of Fairfield, 71,943 37,094 4,579 247,286 
Exchange Bank of Columbia,.... 816,420 180,067 21,650 422,617 
Merchants’ Bank of Cheraw, .... 148,047 5,660 20,403 226,092 
Bank of Chester,......... sbsoes 150,866 41,191 23,966 330,990 
Bank of Camden,. 228,077 46,625 11,028 176,605 
People’s Bank, . , 281,048 62,889 28,618 307,940 
Bank of Georgetown,.......... 172,365 52,264 23,799 206,415 


Total,.......eeeeeeeeee+ $11,020,415 $2,678,169 $704,701 $6,614,279 


The State Comptroller of South Carolina furnishes the following bank state- 
ment. The Comptroller states that the assets of all are abundantly sufficient to 
meet their liabilities: 


Suspended Banks.—Bank of the State of South Carolina, Branch Bank of the 
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State at Columbia, Branch Bank of the State at Camden, Southwestern Rail- 
Road Bank, Planters and Mechanics’ Bank, Bank of South Carolina, Farmers’ 
and Exchange Bank of Charleston, Bank of Hamburg, Bank of Newberry, Ex- 
change Bank of Columbia and People’s Bank of Charleston. 


Banks Paying Specie.—Union Bank of Charleston, State Bank of South Caro- 
lina, Bank of Charleston, Commercial Bank of Columbia, Planters’ Bank of Fair- 
field, Merchants’ Bank of Cheraw, Bank of Chester, Bank of Camden and Bank 
of Georgetown. 


Iowa.—The banking house of Charles Parsons & Co., of Keokuk, Iowa, has 
failed and made an assignment. Mr. Parsons was the oldest banker in that city. 


Louistana.—The few banks that suspended specie payment in October, viz., 
Bank of New Orleans, Union Bank, Mechanics and Traders’ Bank and Citizens’ 
Bank, have all resumed specie payments. We subjoin a statement for the second 


week in November: 

Bans. Loans. Speote, {orien «= Depow  gEnge, Bank 
$8,398,773 $1,554,882 $1,304,240 $1,897,219 $396,445 $99,742 
2,754,534 889,753 603,960 716,791 855,265 87,588 
2,984,398 1,819,003 560,444 2,680,448 480,824 212,544 
8,525,048 1,407,063, 1,091,360 2,579,870 854,376 85,191 
676,559 224,540 188,145 257,706 24,014 24,772 
1,405,809 165,252 832,040 272,172 638,069 20,770 

460,683 204,313 130,490 206,184 467,834 soa 
1,071,608 158,719 811,805 276,091 122,917 51,845 

475,753 123,218 211,840 808,891 Pe sees 


$16,743,115 $6,541,743 $4,723,824 $9,144,822 $2,209,244 $592,898 


Resumption.—The resumption in full of the Citizens’ Bank has been accom- 

— by an increase in her coin of more than a million of dollars, and followed 

y an increase of deposits to nearly seven hundred thousand dollars, with a cur- 
tailment of her loans of about $370,000. 

In the aggregate, there was an increase of coin in all the banks, amounting to 
over $1,750,000, a decrease in the circulation of $112,000, and a curtailment of 
loans of $670,000. This, with an increase in deposits of more than a million, tell 
well for the solidity of the merchants and the banks of this city. 

In the process of healthy reaction, they are to this extent stronger than they 
were when the northern suspensions alarmed the sensitive billholder, and ca 
that senseless run which produced so much mischief. The steadiness with which 
these banks sustained themselves against the shock, and the strength with which 
they have righted themselves so speedily, are proofs of the intrinsic excellence of 
the principles upon which they are organized; and the endurance and success 
with which the commercial community stood up under the intense pressure 
which these curtailments called for, are titles to confidence of inestimable value 
to their future prosperity and that of the city.—W. O. Picayune, Nov. 10. 


New Orleans.—Louisiana State Bank, New Orleans, Oct. 28, 1857.—At a meet- 
ing of ie board, held October 27, the following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted: 

Resolved, That this board had learned with deep regret the death of Rionarp 
Retv, Esq., who has been the cashier of the bank since the year 1818, when it 
was chartered, up to the time of his demise. 

Resolved, That the board highly appreciate the stern integrity, untiring in- 
dustry and exemplary urbanity of the deceased, manifested in the discharge of 
his arduous official duties during the long period of his connection with this in- 
stitution. 

Resolved, That, as a mark of respect for the memory of the deceased, both as 
an honest man, a good citizen, as well as a faithful officer, the members of this 
board will wear the usual badge of mourning during thirty days. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be transmitted by the president of 
this institution to the family of the deceased. 
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New Orleans.—We understand that the account of the Southern Bank of New 
Orleans, in this city, formerly with Messrs. Corning & Co., has been transferred 
to the Chemical Bank, and that Messrs. Cammann & Co. have been a pointed 
= — the bank for the negotiation of its sterling bills on the London Joint 

toc nk, 


Musissirr.—Governor McRae, in his annual message of November, 1857, an- 
nounces that the Northern Bank of Mississippi and the Commercial Bank of 
Manchester, had suspended specie payment. We extract from this message his 
Views upon the subject of banking: 

“A gloomy crisis has recently come, and is now prevailing in the mone- 
tary affairs of the country, growing out the evils of a paper currency, inherent 
in the banking system which issues it as a representative of coin, cheapening 
the actual value of money, and enhancing, in proportion, the price of every arti- 
cle of necessity, convenience or luxury, and Seale representing more the confi- 
dence of the community than it does any actual value. The consequence is, 
that when, for a time, confidence runs high in this spurious representation of 
coin, large issues are made by the banks, the inferior paper currency predomi- 
nates, gold and silver ceases to circulate, money becomes cheap, prices high— 
speculation is rife—every thing is represented by a fictitious value—every indi- 
vidual extends his credit to the furthest extreme, and every branch of busi- 
ness is expanded to the utmost limit. Having reached this point, there must 
necessarily be a reverse—business fails to be profitable, individual credit fails 
with it, engagements cannot be met, confidence is destroyed, the paper curreney 
fills the land, and is found to be the circulation, but not the money of the coun- 
try; it is a mere fictitious representative of value—the banks which have issued 
it cannot redeem it in coin. Gold and silver, which is actual money, then be- 
come dear ; every thing else, except articles of absolute necessity, becomes cheap; 
credit is gone; property of every kind is sacrificed; the laborer is thrown out of 
employment, or cannot obtain his hire; the producer suffers loss in the price of 
his staple, whatever it may be; the consumer has nothing to buy with; distress 
comes upon all, and every interest of the country suffers. ‘This condition of things 
necessarily grows out of the inherent evil of the banking system itself; and every 
reflecting mind which has witnessed even the revulsions which have occurred in 
our own day, from the crisis in 1887 to that which is now upon the country in 
1857, cannot, it seems to me, fail to perceive and appreciate it. 

“ Mississippi having almost wholly rid herself of the banking system for more 
than fifteen years past, is not at this time so serious a sufferer at home, in the 
present crisis, from the evils of a paper currency; but its pernicious influences 
are felt by her in its effects upon the price of her great staple, which will not now 
even command more than two-thirds of its actual intrinsic market value, owing 
to the general failure of the banking system, and the consequent destruction of 
confidence throughout the whole country, As an evidence of what might have 
been the condition of things in Mississippi under the banking system, had it pre- 
vailed here as in other States, I have but to instance the fact, that the only two 
solitary small banks which yet exist in the State—the Northern Bank of Missis- 
sippi and the Commercial Bank of Manchester—under, as was supposed by the 
country, the most prudent management, and with all the experience before them 
of the explosion | the banks in Mississippi from 1887 to 1840, have both sus- 
pended payment of their notes. These banks, fortunately for the State, have but 
4 small capital, and have not a large amount of their paper in circulation. It is 
believed they will be able ultimately to meet their liabilities, and that the most 
serious losses have already been sustained by the holders of their notes at the 
first shock produced by their depreciated credit.” 

Mrssour.—St. Louis Bank.—The bill authorizing the Bank of St. Louis to go 
into operation with a paid in capital of $75,000, passed the house yesterday by 
a vote of 72 yeas to 14 nays, with an amendment extending the same privilege to 
the Northwestern Bank at St. Joseph. It may be presumed that this amendment 
will be concurred in by the Senate, where the bill originated —Republican, 11th. 


Mechanics’ Bank.—The subscribers to the stock of this bank came forward 
yesterday and paid up a good part of the instalment of ten per cent. on their 
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subscriptions, which fell due then. Subscribers will recollect, that by an order 
of the Board of Directors, adopted the 15th September, the calls ordered and 
payable this year are ten per cent. on the 10th of November, and ten per cent, 
on the 10th of December. 

Outo.—None of the banks of Ohio have recently suspended specie payment. 
The branches of the State Bank of Ohio have managed to maintain specie pay- 
ments in the face of a continual drain of coin, after heavy losses sustained through 
the deplorable failure of the Ohio Life and Trust Company. 

Tewnzsszr,—The Bank Comptroller of Tennessee has made a call upon the free 
banks for an additional deposit of ten per cent. in bonds, as security to the note- 
holders, If this call is complied with, as we presume it will be, there will then 
be deposited with the Comptroller twenty per cent. of bonds in excess over the 
amount of notes issued. 

Public Funds—The following tabular statement will show the amount of stocks 
owned by the State in banks, internal improvement companies, &c., its original 
cost and its estimated value at the present time: 

STOCK OWNED BY THE STATE. 


inal Estimated 

Stock, “a Present Value, 
Bank of Tennessee,......scccceccccseccsecees $1,000,000 $1,000,000 
Union Bank) i. ii0c000cvecdcce ween Ge’ sieseXs 650,000 650,000 
East Tennessee and Georgia Rail-Road,........ 1,650,000 1,300,000 
Franklin and Columbia Turnpike,...... Seance 75,950 56,025 
Lebanon and Nashville Sy Sas. beset 80,000 48,266 
Nolensville ” b6uésadecdd’ 47,000 11,750 
Nashville and Charlotte wg +iedeaseRese 30,000 20,000 
Lebanon and Sparta “ sadtbanbeawiew a 85,000 21,170 
Columbia Central “ besdecduauiss 189,000 12,170 
Nashville and Kentucky Oo) Salbeiretem ee 50,000 12,500 
Clarksville and Russellville “  ............ 87,500 9,000 
Columbia, Pulaski and Elk’n “ bbeescusaale 126,600 12,238 
Nashville and Murfreesboro “ ebissesade awe 66,666 30,530 
Gallatin and Cumberland “ cavsaeecedee 6,000 5,288 
Gallatin S  Deeuebhéaw eee 130,000 26,000 
Cumb. and Stone River S wxedabelns es 119,000 20,000 





Dotal, 2c rccccvccscccccccccccccvcoces $3,292,716 $2,244,827 


The foregoing companies pay six per cent. on the estimated value, 


Nashville Currency.—Notes of the banks of Tennessee received on deposit at 
Nashville: Bank of Tennessee, Planters’ Bank, Union Bank, Bank of America, 
Bank of Chattanooga, Bank of Commerce, Bank of Memphis, Bank of Paris, Bank 
of the Union, Buck’s Bank, Exchange Bank, Bank of Middle Tennessee, Citizens’ 
Bank, City. Bank, Farmers’ Bank, Merchants’ Bank, Northern Bank, Southern 
Bank, Traders’ Bank; Kentucky banks, New Orleans banks. 

Notes of the following banks are purchased by the Nashville brokers at from 
py | to eighty cents on the dollar: Bank of Claiborne, Bank of Tazewell, Bank 
of Knoxville, Bank of Trenton, Bank of Shelbyville, Bank of Lawrenceburg, 
Bank of Ocoee, Bank of Nashville. 


Canapa.—The financial pressure seems not to be so severely felt in this city, 
and week after week passes away without any heavy commercial failures. In 
Toronto a number of heavy speculators in real estate have been compelled to 
suspend and make assignments; but this seems to have no appreciable effect upon 
commercial men here, nor have we heard of any serious commercial failure in 
Toronto since that of Messrs. Ross, Mitchell & Co. was announced. Business in 
Montreal is dull, but by no means dead, and many hope for a fair if not a large 
winter business.— Montreal Gazette, Nov. 9. 

Specie Payments.—The following letter from a Canada bank cashier will ex- 
plain why it was that the banks of the province did not suspend, and we com- 
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mend his observations to the consideration of other banks, viz.: Out of more 
than one hundred banks in Canada, there are only thirteen controlling boards of 
directors, so that instead of one hundred different voices and opinions on the 
subject, there were only thirteen for the whole. Thus unity of action was more 
readily assented to and carried out; and it would have been well, perhaps, for 
New York if, instead of fifty banks, with many conflicting views, the whole 
policy could have been dictated by one-eighth of the entire number. 

“In reply to your remark about 4 eyes :—the principal banks held a 
meeting at Montreal, a few days after the suspension in New York, when the 
question was discussed in all its bearings, I cannot go over all the arguments, 
but eventually it was resolved that we should all go on paying specie, (since 
there was no sign of want of confidence among the people of Canada,) and that 
we should not suspend without a cause; in fact, that we were not justified in 
supending without a cause, and merely as a measure of defence against demands 
from the United States, Had there been a serious run upon any one bank, how- 
ever, it was thought, in such a contingency, we should all suspend simultaneously, 
and under pledge not to part with gold, so that resumption should be the earlier. 
No run, or any thing that approached a run, has taken place. The only demands 
of consequence have been from United States holders of notes—{men with 
“carpet bags,” as we say.) These have been all promptly met and are ex- 
hausted. Sovereigns were ordered out from England, and these importations, 
about £150,000 sterling or upwards, have helped to strengthen us all. The pub- 
lie confidence has been much strengthened by the course adopted, and all the 
banks, I may say, have discounted to the full extent of their receipts, less 
amount of redemption of circulation, I think the result of all this must be, to 
add to the standing of Canadian banks abroad, to help Canadian securities in the 
London market, and to re-assure European holders of Canada bank stocks, and, 
in short, to benefit the country generally. It is but right to add, that we 
searcely expected no run would take place. It was indeed extraordinary, when 
every newspaper was filled with the panic in the United States. The advantages 
of banks of large capital, and having large credits in Europe, with uniform and 
concerted action among the largest of us, have been strikingly illustrated in 
the past crisis. It would have been impossible to get unity of action had our 
branches been small separate banks. The power of the large banks is great, but 
in this case it has been of great general benefit.” 


Exchange.—The domestic exchanges are gradually improving, and give indi- 
cations of an early approach of resumption of specie payments by the banks of 
the interior, whenever the city banks lead the way. 

We annex the ruling rates at this date: 

Discount. 

Maryland and Virginia, 
North and South Carolina and Georgia, 6 a 9 
Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky and Missouri, 4 @ 5 
14 a2 


Arrest or A Bank Orricer.—We understand that James O’Brien, late President 
of the Island City Bank, has been arrested on a civil suit, and in default of bail 
for $10,000, committed to jail. It is ascertained that not over $100,000 (one- 
third) of the capital stock was ever paid in, bona fide, the remainder being paid 
by the notes of O’Brien and his friends. Suits have also been commenced against 
the stockholders by the receiver, Mr. Butterworth. Both stockholders and de- 
positors are likely to lose everything. Some of the largest notes discounted by 
the president had fictitious signatures, and bear the names of persons not in ex- 
istence, In order to raise money to carry on the concern, O’Brien submitted to 
enormous shaves; and suits have been commenced against certain parties con- 
nected therewith, for usury.—New York Post, 
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Notes on the flonen PMartet. 
New York, NovemBer 27, 1857. 
Exchange on London, at Sixty days’ sight, 108 a 109. 


Srnce the publication of our last number there has been a rapid improvement in financial affairs 
in this and other cities. The failures so numerously reported from day to day in October, have 
nearly ceased ; parties in difficulties finding on the part of creditors a more ready compliance 
with propositions for a compromise or extension. The banks of this city have become strength- 
ened by the accumulations of coin which have reached us from Europe and from California, and 
although there is no actual increase of loans among them, there is less demand upon them for ac- 
commodation, The rates for sterling exchange which were reported at the close of October, 
ranging from 100 to 106, have since materially changed, and we now quote Bankers’ bills on 
London, sixty days, 107 a 109 ; Commercial bills, 103 a 106. 


Foreign Hechange.—The rates are very variable and arbitrary. There are few transactions in 
sterling over 108. The doubt prevailing as to the reliability of bills in Europe, induces many to 
postpone remittances until affairs are more settled, 

60 Days’ Sight. Short Sight. 

10743 @ 109% §=6110K% a 111i 

525 a@516% 5173 a5 08% 
toe Weees 


133g 


First class short sight drafts in demand ; sterling at the close rather heavy ; other foreign ex- 
change firm. : : 

The extraordinary decline in the importations at this port for the past two months, has already 
checked the demand for exchange on Europe. Some indication of this decline may be seen in 
the annexed : 


A Comparative Table showing the Importations of Foreign Dry Goods at the Port 
of New York for the month of October in each of the years 1855, 56 and 57. 
ENTERED FOR CONSUMPTION, 

Manufactures. 1855. 1856. 1857. 
Ronhecet Bese SII ABS OP $2,976.945 $910,699 $278,922 
942,285 594,675 180,412 
1,986,176 1,005,771 171,636 
408,354 87,404 
Miscellaneous, ......-.2-+-+-ee0005 aoesae 886,998 103,649 


Total entered for consumption, . $6,515,968 $3,306,501 $772,023 
Withdrawn from warehouse, ............ 492,378 891,437 142,598 


Total on market,........cscsce-eese+++ $6,918,346 $3,697,938 $914,621 
Entered for warehousing, 557,410 768,201 2,777,808 


This table contains so many points of interest, that it is simply necessary to call attention to its 
extraordinary character. Not only has there been a great falling off in the imports, but such 
goods as have arrived, nearly all remain in bond, less than a million dollars in value having 
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been put upon the market, against four times the amount a year ago, and nearly eight times the 
amount two years ago. The total imports amount to only one-half their value in October, 1855. 
This reaction from the enormous importations of the past fiscal year, is only a part of the great 
change that has been recently going on in the commercial world. Our manufacturing interests 
throughout the country have had a severe blow, and months and years must elapse before a return 
ean take place of the activity until lately visible in our cotton and woollen mills, and among the 
extensive factories of our large cities and the interior towns. 

Propositions are already on foot for essential modifications in the tariff policy of 1857. It is 
thought that the reduction in the tariff of March last is too great, and that the extensive importa- 
tions during the months of July and August, 1857, contributed largely to the revulsion of Septem- 
ber and October. The true interests of this country indicate the necessity of a protection to do- 
mestic industry ; and as long as the latter is liberally encouraged by legislation, so long will there 
be prosperity in the agricultural, mechanical and other important interests of the Union. 

In order to ensure more permanency, more stability, in the commercial and monetary affairs of 
the country, there will next be required more secure bank note circulation—one that shall be 
less subject to fluctuation in its aggregates, and that shall be better entitled to the confidence of 
the community. This end may be gained, we think, by insisting upon the retention, on the part 
of those issuing bank notes, of a larger per centage of coin, both on account of circulation and 
deposits, The banking law of Louisiana is, upon this point, one of the bestin the Union. The 
banks of that State are compelled to hold in their vaults epecie to the amount of one-third of their 
liabilities ; and they will, as long as this clause is observed, be little liable to any sudden or pro- 
longed demand for specie, either by depositors or billholders. Thus, on the 7th inst., the aggre- 
gate specie held by the nine banks of New Orleans was $5,665,000, while their deposits were 
$3,489,000, and their circulation $5,151,000—together, $13,590,000. We look upon this feature of 
banking as not only highly important, but essentially necessary to the true interests and perma- 
nency of the banks of the Union. If adopted in the State of New York, it would render neces- 
sary the retention at least of $40,000,000 in specie, to meet current deposits, $100,000,000, and cir. 
culation, $25,000,000. 

The next measure of relief will be to reduce the system of credits to the country from eight 
and ten to three and six months—or an average of fourmonths. Meetings of the hardware 
and dry goods dealers in Boston and New York have been held with a view to produce this 
change in the credits to Southern and Western dealers. The object can be attained, we think, by 
requiring notes at three, four, five and six months, instead of making all the notes of the pur- 
chaser to mature at one period. 

The financial revulsion in the United States has produced a lamentable effect in England and 
on the continent. Several failures have occurred in London, Liverpool, Sheffield, Glasgow, &c., 
accompanied with an increased demand for money. The Bank of England advanced the rate 
of discount, on the 12th October, to 7 per cent. ; and at a special meeting, on the 20th of October, to 
8 per cent., and at the regular meeting on Thursday, Nov. 5, to9 per cent. These several changes 
‘were made with a view to check speculation, and to check also the export of specie to the United 
Btates, Up to this time we have received from Europe, since the 14th of October, upwards of 
$3,000,000 in gold. The news of the suspension of the New York banks reached London on Mon~ 
day, the 26th ultimo, and the money article of the London Times, dated that evening, says: 

“The entire suspension of specie payments by the New York and Boston banks, reported this 
morning by the American mail, is the most satisfactory announcement that could have been looked 
for. Had the step been taken a fortnight earlier an immense amount of ruin might have been 
averted. The banks, after having, by their mismanagement, brought about the state of affairs 
which rendered the panic possible, sought to save themselves by the sacrifice of the whole mer- 
eantile community; but the public, at last, have taken the matter in their own hands, and forced 
them to a stoppage, which will place them in the same condition with their victims, and thus ter- 
minate the struggle.” 

The Times looked at the news from New York in its true bearing, and attributes the blame to 
the proper parties, who are accountable for the suspension. 

The arrivals from California are steady, and indicate no decline in the production of gold. On 
the 4th inst. the steamer “Star of the West” arrived with $1,464,000, and on the 16th the “St 
Louis” with $1,200,000. 

The only unpleasant feature of the California news was the protest, on the 16th inst., of the bills 
of Messrs, Sather & Church, of San Franciaco, and Messrs, Fiske, Sather & Church, of Sacramento 
upon the American Exchange Bank, to the extent of about two hundred thousand dollars. These 
firms will lose, we learn, nearly $50,000 by the Central America—that amount of go'd having been 
shipped beyond the insurance. Their remittances of bills on Willets & Co., of this city, are un 
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fortunately unpaid, for the present, and the holders of their checks last presented must submit to 
a loss, for the present at least. 

The government six per cents, due in 1867, 1868, have dropped down to 111, with only occa- 
sional sales. It is not probable that they will reach a higher price in‘the market, unless the Treas- 
ury Department should offer better terms, when again the Sub-Treasury shall become plethoric. 
In State loans, generally, there is a better demand at improved figures. Since the close of last 
month we note an advance in Ohio sixes from 92 to 102 ; Kentucky sixes, 53¢ ; Missouri, 9; Louisi- 
ana, 6; Indiana fives,5; Pennsylvania fives, 5. The necessity of maintaining State credit is 
so urgent, that measures will be adopted, we think, by the several legislatures to secure ample 
revenues to meet current liabilities. Missouri has taken steps to meet her January and July in- 
terest, whether the rail-road companies pay or not. California seven per cents are steady at 654 
66, now that the State is known to be free from any repudiating stain. The bonds of Ohio are ad- 
vancing rapidly, with fresh demand for investment by home parties. Illinois Internal Improve- 
ment six per cents have advanced to 80 a 83. Maryland State bonds are rarely to be found in the 
market, as the State sinking fund absorbs all that holders are willing to part with, We annex 
the prices of State loans at the close of the past eight weeks: 


Oct. 2d. 9th. 16th. 28d. 80th. Nov 6th. 18th. 20th. 
U. 8. 6 per cents, 1867-S,....... 1173 «117% «117% «(114 110 oe 112 
Ohio 6 per cents, 1886,.......... 89 90 91 95 102 
Kentucky 6 per cents, 85 90 93 93 9834 
Indiana 5 per cents,. 70 70 73 3s = 78 
Pennsylvania 5 per cents,....... 8036 82 80 81% = 8BK 
Virginia 6 per cents,.. 77 &3 79 88 883¢ 
Georgia 6 per cents,....... poose os 98 89 85 84 
California 7's, 1870,. 57 58 55 633 «65 
North Carolina 6 per cents, + 85 70 823g 88 87 
Missouri 6 per cents,. 644 ~—O BT 69 123 14% #78 
Louisiana 6 per cents, 78 80 72 ee 18 18 
Tennessee 6'8,.......---+-eeeeee 74 65 70 = 68 78 82 82 


Rail-Road Shares.—The increasing prices in the market show capitalists again coming forward 
with their orders. The Western roads, known to be doing a good business and soon capable of 
making dividends, are in steady demand. It is thought that the banks having surplus means are 
again inclined to loan upon this class of securities, Such a policy is much to be regretted and 
feared. The active means of the banks should be applied to the wants of the merchants, not to 
the encouragement of speculation. The million of dollars loaned in the summer to the Ohio Life 
and Trust Company by a few banking institutions would have done vast good to their customers 
who were unsuccessful applicants for $1,000 to $5,000 each. During the month, New York Cen- 
tral shares have advanced 14; Harlem, 24; Reading, 16; Hudson River, 7; Michigan Central, 
19; Michigan Southern, 9; Panama, 19; Illinois Central, 12; Milwaukie and Mississippi, 18; 
Galena and Chicago, 16; Chicago and Rock Island, 15. The only rail-road shares quoted above 
par are those of the New Jersey Rail-Road, 112, and New Haven and Hartford, 110 a 112, each 
paying regular semi-annual dividends of 5 per cent, Little Miami Rail-Road, also paying 10 per 
cent, per year, is quoted at 80. Cleveland, Columbus and Cincinnati Rail-Road, 89% 290. We 
annex the closing rates for leading rail-road shares for the past eight weeks : 


Oct.2d. 9h. 16th. 80th, Nov. 6th. 18th. 20th. 

N. Y¥. Central R. R. shares,.... 53 5836 65% 1% Bye 79 
N. Y. & Erie R. R. shares,..... 10% 9% 11% 14 16 17 
Harlem R. R. shares, 7 7 6% 6% Tg 
Reading R. R.shares, 28 81% = 844g 8934 
Hudson River R. R. shares,.... 14 134 1444 #154 «616 
Michigan Central R. R. shares, 834 82 89 50 59 
Michigan Southern R.R.shares, 14 10% 12 12% = 19% 
Panama R. R. shares, 60 638 0x 878 853g 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. shares, 55 54 894g 86-42% 46 
Illinois Central R. R. shares,... 7536 75% 83 85 94 

Clev. and Toledo R. R.shares,. 26 22% 28 884-89 
Chicago and Rock Island R. R. 53 56 67 71 T43¢ 
Milwaukie and Miss. R. R.,.... 11% 18% 18% = 20396) 8 

Galena & Chicago R.R. shares, 547¢ 55 6636 693g 74 
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The redemption of New England and New York State currency by the Metropolitan Bank con- 
tinues with regularity and,without much press of bills. In fact, the bank note currency has been, 
within the past three months, cut down to such a small amount that it is not sufficient to meet the 
wants of commerce and exchange. Early in the year the aggregate was not more than enough 
for the business of the State, and the redemption of one-third subjects the community to serious 
inconvenience. An expansion of the bank circulation at an early day will be needed; but this 
expansion must be based upon a larger basis in coin. The financial troubles hitherto are remotely 
owing to the sinall amount of coin held in reserve, thereby destroying the confidence so essential 
to keeping tbe currency uniform in its bulk. 


Rail-Road Bonds.—The bonds of the Erie Rail-Road Company commaud better prices than 
Jast week. We note an improvement in the seven per cents of 1859, 8 per cent.; Sinking Fund 
Bonds, 9 ; convertibles of 1871, 4; Hudson River, first mortgage, 6; Panama, 2; New York Cen- 
tral sixes,4; seven per cents are quoted at 100 @102; Reading Rail-Road six per cents, first 
mortgage, 79; second mortgage, 62; Michigan Southern, first mortgage, 75. Asa general thing 
rail-road bonds are flat in the market. Loans are with difficulty obtained upon them, even ata 
large margin. The bonds of the Cleveland and Pittsburgh Rail-Road Company are without quo- 
tation at present, We learn, however, that the company are paying their coupons at their office 
in Cleveland, to which place they should be remitted for collection, We annex the closing prices 
of miscellaneous securities for the last eight weeks : 


Oct.2d. 9h, 16th, 28d. 380th. Nov. 6th. 18th. 


Erie R. R. sevens, 1859, 15 52 15 65 70 
Erie R. R. bonds, 1875,........ 85 20 28 25 293¢ 
Erie Convertibles, 1871,........ 21 17 20 223% #8 80 
Hudson River R, R. 1st mort.,.. 71 17 82 88 
Panama R. R. bonds,. 80 90 85 80 75 
Illinois Central sevens, 60 63 68% 8678 
New York Central sixes,, 64 pe 78 7 
Canton Company shares, 144 «= 18 18 15% 
Pennsylvania Coal Company,... 56 66 52 58 60 
Cumberland Coal Company,.... 7 5g 66 ° 
Del. and Hudson Canal Co.,.... 96 96 89 94 923g 100 101 

The only important negotiation during the month was that of the New York State six per cent. 
loan of $1,500,000, on the 10th, at an average premium of 6.20 per cent, 

By an official notice the City Comptroller invites proposals for one hundred thousand dollars of 
Central Park Improvement Stock, the bids for which will be opened on the 14th of December, at 2 
o'clock, P. M. The stock is divided into shares of one hundred dollars each, bearing interest at 
the rate of six per cent. per annum, payable semi-annually, and the principal redeemable on the 
1st of August, 1887. 

The news from Europe to the 12th inst., is highly important. On the 9th the Western Bank of 
Scotland suspended payment, and on the 1ith the City of Glasgow Bank. The despondent con- 
dition of monetary matters on the departure of the steamship Atlantic on the afternoon of the 11th 
inst., resulted, on the following day, in a fearful panic throughout the whole country. All the 
banks utterly refused to discount to their patrons, which naturally added to the wild excitement, 
until the afternoon of Thursday, when a Treasury letter appeared in London, and was instantly 
transmitted by telegraph to all the chief cities and towns, suspending the Bank Charter Act, and 
authorizing the issue of notes to any amount on approved securities. The effect at every point 
was instantaneous, and the panic ceased as if by magic. ‘At Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow 
and other important cities, the news was received with the most extravagant acclamations of joy. 





